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rable and attaches itself too essentially to the eman- 
cipation of his country, of which he was the founder, 
the hero, and support, that the history of his time 
should not pass to posterity, with the lustre of his 
Balt. Amer. 











NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
The Madisonian says:—‘* During the absence of the 
secrerary of war, who left here on the 8th inst. the 
President has appointed Samuel Humes Porter, esq. 
to be the acting secretary of the department of war. 
Mr. James Seven (and not Mr. Caump as report- 
ed) has been appointed naval st~rekeeper, vice Carey 


DIPLOMATIC. Gen. William S. Murphy, of 
Ohio, United States Charge des Affairs to Texas, ar- 
He was to 


Mr. Cusnina, Minister to China, and his suite, 
visited the U. S. Qhio and the Roston Navy Yard on 
A salute was fired in honor of the vi- 
siters. He will embark for China on the 17th inst. 


Capt. E_uyott, consul general of England to Texas, 
ew Orleans on the 2d instant for Galveston. 
The family of Mr. ALmonre, Mexican minister to 
the United States, consisting of his lady and daugh- 
ter, Donna Guadalope Quesada, Mrs. Almonte, mo- 
ther, and Marquesas Antonio Almonte, attached to 
the Mexican legation, arrived at New York on the 
10th inst. from Vera Cruz, in the brig Eugenia. 
Also Capt. West, bearer of despatches from our 
minister at Mexico to our government and Mr. Du- 
bois, bearer of dispatches from Mexico to the Gov- 





THE CABINET. Mr. Spencer, secretary of the 
treasury, and Mr. Wickliffe post master general, ac- 
compained President Tyler on his route from the seat 
Mr. Porter secretary of 
war who was at West Point, joined them at Philadel- 
phia and Mr. Upshur secretary of the navy. Mr. 
Legare attorney general and acting secretary of state, 


OFFICIAL. 
Department of state, June 6, 1843. 
The following notice of the establishment of a new 
system of pilotage on the river Scheldt and near its 
mouth, has been received from the Belgian govern- 


Notice is hereby given by the minister for foreign 
affairs of H. M. the king of Belgium, that in com- 
pliance with the general request of the merchants, 
ship owners, masters of vessels, and other persons in- 
terested in the navigation of the river Scheldt,a 
new service of Pilotage, has been established by the 
Belgian government from Flushing, in and out to 
sea, and from Flushing, up and down to Antwerp 
or Ghent, for the use of all ships bound to, or from 


The New Belgian Pilot boats will be found cruising 
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arangements of the most convenient description.— 
The senate, with the assent of the assembly of bur: 
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outside of all dangers, between Westkappal and 
Schowen, for the Worth East Channel, and between 
Blackenburg and Nieuport for the Wielingen or 
French Channel. They are cutter rigged, painted all 
black, and wear the name Antwerpen in their main- 
sail. They carry at the mast head a red flag with 
their number in white. 

The Belgian pilots may be known by a silver medal, 
containing the arms of the Kingdom, their number 
and the station to which they belong; they are also 
provided with a license from the government. 

Captains making use of a Belgium Pilot, will be 
enabled to pay the pilotage dues in Antwerp or 
Ghent, their place of destination, by which they will 
avoid any stoppage at Flushing, and free themselves 
0 the expensive employment of an Agent in that 
place, ’ 


NEW FINANCIAL SCHEME. The Washing- 
tan correspondent of the U. States Gazette writes that 
“Mr. Spencer has a grand scheme of finance and cir- 
culation on foot, to issue ten millions of treasury 
notes, all of $50, all redeemable at different banks 





in the large cities, which are to be made the deposit 





banks. The plan is fixed and settled, and it is inten- 
ded as a movement against an United States Bank by 
giving a circulation to the country in the form ef their 
notes. Great importance is attached to it by the cab- 
inet as a political move, and it will probably be the 
nucleus on which to build a great political machine 
embracing discounts and exchanges, &c. 

THE WEST. The Pittsburgh Spirit of the Age, 
of Saturday last, says: ‘There are more steamboats 
building in the Pittsburgh district than ever was 
known at any previous time, and a number of steam- 
boat men from below areabout contracting for more.” 


SANTA FE TRADERS.’ Eleven of these gen- 
tlemen, companions of the murdered Charvis, have 
arrived in this city to complete their purchases. They 
are at the St. George Hotel. Some of the specie of 
these gentlemen in the original bags in which it was 
brought from Santa Fe, was depasited in bank this 
morning. [.M. Y. American. 





—_—_—__—_—_— 


THE OREGON COUNTRY. A late number of 
the London Times says, the negotiations in reference 
to this territory are quietly and steadily proceeding 
in London; and we have no doubt that in another 
year the ministers will be able to lay before the na- 
tion as satisfactory a settlement as of the north-eas- 
tern boundary of the U. States. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. A recent number of 
the Army and Navy Chronicle, contains a list of offi- 
cers and correspondents (including societies) of the 
Nationa] Institute. There are at present nearly three 
hundred resident, fifty paying corresponding mem- 
bers, (including the whole corps of topographical en- 
gineers,) twenty odd honorary, and between seven 
and eight hundred corresponding members. The so- 
cieties in correspondence are twenty American, and 
one hundred and seventy-four foreign. 

THE STOLEN TREASURY NOTES. Letter 
of the secretary of the treasury tothe president of 
the Bank of New York, in relation to the treasury 
notes stolen at N, Orleans: 

Treasury department, Washington, May 26, 1843. 

Sir: I received in due course your letter of the 
12th instant, giving me notice that the Bank of N. 
York did, on the 18th of February last, purchase for 
cash two treasury notes, one dated March 31, 1842, 
for one thousand dollars, and the other dated Fe- 
bruary 5, 1842, for fifty dollars, both of which you 
stated had no appearance of cancellation. You say 
the bank claims payment of these notes, ‘‘not be- 
lieving that the pledge of the public faith and cre- 
dit on the face of the notes, inviting confidence, will 
be permitted to interfere with what the bank consi 
ders its just due;” and you ask directions to be giv- 
en that the above mentioned notes be paid. 

I have delayed an answer to your communication 
to enable me to become acquainted with the facts of 
the case, which investigations here, at New Orleans, 
and at other places, pending at the time of the re- 
ceipt of your letter, might furnish. 

lam now entirely satisfied thatthe notes you de- 


iscribe were contained in a package made up at the 


custom-house in New Orleans on the 26th of July 
last, consisting of treasury notes which had been 

resented to that office in payment of duties, and 
had been received by the officer of the government 
authorized to receive them. The evidence is very 
satisfactory to show that at the time of presentation 
the names of the persons presenting them were en- 
dorsed upon the backs of the notes, under a receipt 
acknowledging payment of the principal and inte- 
rest; and that the notes were further cancelled by 
having written “on their faces, in a large and strong 
hand, the word ‘‘cancelled.” It would seem that 
the package was duly secured in the usual way, and 
directed to the first auditor of the treasury, but that, 
before reaching the post office, it was stolen by a 
clerk in the custom-house. Many of these notes 
have been again received at the same custom-house 
and by other public receivers. Those which have 
been found or exhibited at this department contain 
very slight indications of having been cancelled, and 
in many cases it is exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, to trace any such indications. Yet they 








bear evidence of having been tampered with, parti- 
cularly by a dingy appearance of the red viznette 
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on their backs. The experimentsof chemists have 
shown that any writing fluid which has yet been dis- 
covered can be extracted from the paper on which 
it has been written by acids or other preparations, 
which can be so applied as not to leave a trace of 
the original marks, and at the same time leave un- 
cashed and perfect any other writing and any im- 
pression of engraving which it may be desired to re- 
tain. That such process has been applied to the 
notes in question I have little doubt, from an inspec- 
tion of those that have been seen here. Of course 
these notes are altered and forged, and can have no 
legal validity. 

Two of these notes, as you state, have become the 
property of the Bank of N. York by fair purchase, 
one of them before it became due, the other after; 
and you ask that they may be paid. 

How far “the public faith and credit” has been 
pledged on the face of these notes, inviting confi- 
dence, when the public agents have adopted means 
to destroy that pledge more effectual than those that 
are ordinarily employed by individuals in reference 
to their paid aud discharged obligations, is nota 
question, as it seems to me, for my decision. The 
secretary of the treasury, like all other executive 
officers of this government, acts under certain spe- 
cific and limited powers defined by law, and he can 
no more transcend those powers than any other offi- 
cer. The laws authorizing the issue of treasury 
notes direct him to redeem them on presentation, af- 
ter they become due, and provide that they shail be 
received in payment for dues to the United States 
To enable the secretary to redeem, an appropriation 
of money in the treasury has been made. This ap- 
propriation is applied to the notes returned by the 
receivers of public moneys as having been paid by 
them, as well as to those presented directly to the 
treasury for payment. If, then, this appropriation 
has once been applied to.a given note by paying and 
extinguishing it, the law making that appropriation 
has performed its office, and has no longer any force. 
The principle may perhaps be more readily perceiv- 
ed by applying itto the whole amountof treasury 


the immense trade on the inland northern oceans, 
growing chiefly out of our own products, the export 
and import from and to the west being now eighty 


smile of the old lady kindly ‘bestowed on the young 
rival is as kindly reciprocated. Weold federalists 
used to charge a distinguished southern statesmen 
with declaring, ‘France wants money and must have 
it:” and true, you, old democrats, albeit none the 
worse for being so, denied it. Now, however, we ail 
agree that England wants bread and meat, and must 
have them; England herself admitting the craving.— 
Through the Canada outlet this great want is being 
supplied by our west, and nothing is so sure to put 
and to keep ycur neighbor in a good humor as to give 
him a plenty to eat. Give an alderman a bountiful 
dinner, and fill a yankee’s pocket by the catering— 
and never was a happier basis laid for peace between 
the parties. England may not quarrel with her bread 
and butter. Whatever you folks on the Atlantic 
may say about the right of search, and the right to 
visit, we on the frontier are agreeing that the right 
to visit we will practice to our heart’s content.— 
Money brings the business men together—good feel- 
ing and hospitality shall bring the folks in Canada 
and here so pleasantly together that the last idea in 
the world we entertain will be to give up the right 
to visit. 


ALIEN SOLDIERS. The supreme court of the 
state of New York, at its recent term, decided that 
the enlistment of an alien in the army of the U. S. 
is not illegal; and cannot on the ground of alienage 
be set aside. 

The same decision was made some little time ago, 
by the court of appeals of Virginia. 


The following communication on the subject has 
appeared in the National Intelligencer: 

GENTLEMEN: I[ request that you will publish the 
decision of the high court of appeals of the common- 
wealth of Virginia, herewith enclosed, held at the 
capitol in the city of Richmond on Monday, Februa- 





notes outstanding, and supposing that they had been 
paid off directly at the treasury. If a secretary was 
disposed to pay that amount again, there would not 
be found in the treasury any fund provided by law to 
meet his warrant, and the treasurer could not pay it. 
I have been thus minute for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing you that there is no mode provided by law for 
paying a second time a treasury note, or any other 
evidence of a debtor claim against the U. States 
which has been oncepaid. And the difficulty is ren- 
dered greater by the consideration that the instru- 
ments for which you ask payment have been felo- 
niously altered and forged. 

it will become the duty of congress to consider 


ry 20, 1843, in the case of private George Cotting- 
ham, a soldier of the United States army, who some 
time since sued for his discharge on the pleaof alien- 
age. The public service has been put to great in- 
convenience in consequence of the vexations and 
numerous writs of habeas corpus issued against the 
officers, and on this false pretence nearly four hundred 
men, have effected their discharge, after a summary 
trial, in most cases by inferior tribunals,notwithstand- 
ing their voluntary enlistment and deliberate and solemn 
contract with the government. The detriment to the 
public service has been seriously felt, less perhaps 
from the number so abstracted from it, than the mor- 


Ree ee 


i? 4 pan 
In the matter of Peter Doyle, a soldier of the Uni- 


ted States army. 


In one of the cases a supreme court commissioner 


millions of dollars is so important to England that the , of Jefferson county, and in the other, the first jud 
of Oswego county, had upon habeas corpus, dischay : 
ed the soldier on the ground that, being an alien his 
contract of enlistment was void! hn 
were removed by writs of certiorari into the 
court of this state, and the cases were at 
January term argued b 


These proceedin 
i te 
the | 
J. A. Spencer, esq., United 
States attorney in behalf of the government, and b 
Samuel Stevens, esq., in behalf of: the soldiers, A} 


the recent May term of that court judgments of +». 


versal have been given, thereby deciding that an alien en. 
listing into the United States service is bound by his con. 
tract, and cannot be legally discharged on habeas corpus 
Ina recent case the court of appeals of Virginia 
made a similar decision. One prominent cause of 
insubordination in the army is thereby removed, 
[Utica Gazette, 


ee 


WASHINGTON’S OLD SERVANT, JOHN 
CARY. Died, in this city, on Friday evening, the 
2d instant, JOHN CARY, in the 114th year of hj, 
age. This is thesame “Oxp Jonn,” of whom some 
notice was,taken in the Intelligencer last winter, 
when a joint resolution was pending before congress 
to grant him a pension. He was born of African 
parents, in Westmoreland county, Virginia, in Ay- 
gust, 1729, two years and a half before the birth of 
General Wasnineron, and in the same county. Had 
he lived two months longer, he would have reached 
the full age of 114 years. He accompanied Gen, 
Wasuincton as his personal servant in the old 
French wat, and was with him in the battle-field on 
the Monongahela in July, 1755, where Gen. Brap. 
pock was defeated and slain, and where Wasuine- 
TON, by his ability and prudence, covered the retreat 
and saved the remnant of the British army, and laid 
the foundation of his future military fame. 

In the war of the revolution, Joun followed to 
the camp and to the field his old commander, some- 
times as a personal attendant and sometimes in the 
ranks of the army, and continued with him till the 
termination of hostilities. When retiring from the 
army, General Wasnineron presented ‘Old John” 
with a military coat, the same which the general 
had worn at the seige of Yorktown, as a tokenof 
his approbation and esteem. ‘This coat Joun care 
fully preserved as a sacred memento; and though in 
his old age reduced to extreme poverty, no money 
could ever tempt him to part with the coat. He 
wore it as a dress coat till within the last fifteen years 
of his life, and has left it as his richest earthly trea. 
sure. 





al influence upon the rank and file—the practice tend- 





what course should be adopted, under the cireum- 
stances, to save from loss and injury those who have 
been defrauded by having received the paid and can- 
celled notes of the government, and to provide the 
means of discriminating between those who receiv- 
ed such notes in good faith and in the usual course 
of business, and those who received them under sus- 
picious circumstances, or who may have purchased 
them at Jess than their known value. 
as being alone competent to dispose of the question, 
I must therefore refer you, with the assurance of my 
conviction that it will do whatever justice or sound 
policy may require. Respectfully, your obedient 
servant, J. C. SPENCER, 
Secretary of the treasury. 
J. Oornovrt, esq. 
President of the Bank of New York. 





THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. A face- 
tious correspondent of the National Intelligencer, 
writes from Oswego May 26th. ‘Letters from the 
lake frontier have now the interest they excited some 
years since, when local disturbances threatened to 
add seriously to existing points of difference between 
England and thiscountry. ‘That treaty, misnomered 
the Ashburton treaty, has given the happiest temper 
to feeling on both sides. [ say misnomered, because 
from what has appeared on fair authority, there is 
little doubt that, left to his instructions as to the inch 
of territory, Lord Ashburton never would have ap- 
proached the making of a treaty. We think, in this 
— of the world, that Mr. Webster told his lordship 

ow, and how only, a treaty could be made—hence 
the settlement. Without detracting hereby one iota 
from Lord Ashburton’s good dispositions, or from 
England’s avowed interest in securing a pacific ar- 
rangement, but just while parliament is unanimously 
lauding their ambassador to the skies, it may not be 
amiss in glancing at the swum cuique, to give Mr. 
Webster his due. 

The great money street in London, (is it Thread- 
needle?) and the Bourse in Paris, and Wall street in 
New York, are consolidating peace. Added to these, 


To that body, | 


| subordinate, &c. &e. 
| that this pretence of illegal enlistment was for the 
| first time set up in the autumn of 1841, prior to which 
/not a soldier, on the plea of being a foreigner, had 
ever applied for, or was discharged from the arm 
by writ of habeas corpus. The evil will now be 
effectually abated under the decision of the court of 
appeals of Virginia, and more recently that of the 
supreme court of the state of New York, in the case 
of two other soldiers, which 1 also request you may 
publish. R. JONES. 
June 10. 


VirGinia: At a court of appeals held at the capitol, in 
the city of Richmond, on Monday, February 20th, 
1843. 
Tue Unirep Srarss, plaintiff, against Gzorce Cor- 
TINGHAM, defendant. 

Upon a writ of error to judgment rendered by the 
circuit superior court of law and chancery, held for 
Norfolk county, on the thirteenth day of November, 
1841, discharing the defendant from the custody of 
Alexander C. W. Fanning, a lieutenant colonel in 
the army of the United States. 

This day came the parties by their counsel, and 
the court having maturely considered the transcript 
of the record of the judgment aforesaid and the ar- 
guments of counsel, 1s of opinion that the said judg- 
ment is erroneous; therefore it is considered that the 
same be reversed and annulled. And this court, 
proceeding to render such judgment as _ the said cir- 
cuit superior court ought to have given, is also of 
opinion that the defendantis not illegally detained in 
custody. It is therefore ordered that he be remanded into 
the seRvice OF THE Unitep Srares, according to the 
terms of his enlistmeni. 

Which is ordered to be certified to the said cir- 


cuit superior court. 
A copy. ‘Teste: J. ALLEN, C. C. 


New York: Supreme court of the state of N. York. 
In the matter of Richard Wingall,o soldier in the 
United States army. 





After the war of the revolution, Joun resided for 


ing greatly to render the men discontented and in- | Several years in Westmoreland county, where he be: 
It is not a little remarkable ;came @ 


devout memberof the Baptist Church. 
‘Thence he removed to this place, and for the last 
'twenty-eight years of his life was a member of the 
| First Baptist Church in this city. 

He was ardent in his patriotism and attachment to 
‘his country’s father, the great Wasnineron. He 
was still more ardent in his piety and devotion to 
Gop, his Eternal Father and Redeemer. His life 
was unstained, and his death was unclouded. He 
met without dread the Kingof Terrors, and passed 
the vale of death without alarm. [ Nat. Int. 

THE ARMY. 
CIRCULAR. 
Head quarters of the army, adjutant generals office, 
Washington, May 19,'1843. 
The attention of all the officers of the army * 
specially directed to paragraph 1,292 of the general 
regulations relative to whiskers, moustaches, and cu! 
of the hair, respecting which, the secretary of Ww; 
to whom the subject has been submitted, deems | 
inexpedient to direct any modification. According! 
all commanders and inspectors are hereby directed 
to enforce said regulations. 
By command of Major Gen, Scott: 
R. JONES, adjutant general. ; 

Muirary acapemy. The annual examination © 
| the students commenced on the 6th instant. Congres 
having made no appropriation last session to defray 
the expenses of a board of expenses of a boar 








| mander-in-chief, presides. 
fessors of the institution. 
SouTH WESTERN FRONTIER. 


son, May 14, Colonel Masen starts 


by company A dragoons from Fort Scott. 





d of 


| examiners, officers of the army were detailed to per 
| form the service, and Major General Scott the com 
The secretary of war at 
tended the examination, which is conducted by Majo 
Delafield the commandant, and the respective pro 


A correspondent dl 


the Army and Navy Chronicle, writes from Fort Gib 
from Fort Le* 


venworth about the 25th of May, with C. F. and h 


companies of dragrons, to be joined at ceancd ye 


ject of this move is to protect the Santa Fe tradel 
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who are coming in this year with large quantities of of the navy was present at the launch, which was | March 0 2 20 Q 24 4} 
Stoner specie: It is known that banditti, calling themselves | effected in splendid style. The dimensions of the ‘April 3 9 10 18 36 49 

Judge Texans, but in reality thieves from Missouri and Tex- Raritan are—length on deck, 176 feet; extreme|May 6 9) 16 ll 38 36 
charg. [os have organized in large parties, and have gone breadth, 46 feet 2 inches; depth of hold, 21 feet 2 or. ee inn; silllsity ah Bi 
en, his out to rob the caravans. ; ‘inches; burthen, custom house measurement, 1,726 43 46 232 89 410 500 
edings Captain Boone left Fort Gibson on the 14th of|tons. Her lead draught of water is estimated at 20$| By which it appears there have been ninety arri- 
preme May, with parts of companies H and E of dragoons, feet forward and 22 feet aft. The ship is made sharper | vals less this year than the preceding one. 

Ne last nd all the mounted men of company D followed on | below than was contemplated in her original draft by 
United he 15th, under command of Lieut. Boone. The| Mr. Doughty, which gives more capacity between 
and by ther officers are Lieutenants Chilton, Buford, and | the light and lead water line, and greater stability MARYLAND. 
rs. At anderson, who accompany Captain Johnson to join | 29d power of carrying sail, all other circumstances Cuesarcake AND Onto Canat Company. The 
8 of re. aptain Boone. All the above troops will be absent | being equal. Her copper is laid upon paper, which | 2®Hual report of the president and directors of this 
lien en. [MBeeveral months. There are not dragoons enough on | allows it to be put on smoother than if laid upon felt company was submitted to a meeting of the stock- 
his con. is western frontier. One of these commands mus-| 2% is the usual method. The armament of this ves- holders held at Frederick on the 5th instant, and was 
corpus. ers Jess than a hundred men,- to oppose, perhaps | $¢! is to consist of 54 guns—twenty-two 42 pound referred to a committee on behalf of which Colonel 
irginia [four hundred desperate banditti and wrest from them | Catronades, twenty-eight long 32 pounders, and four Albert subsequently submitted the following: 
ause of Piyheir spoil. Paixhan eighty-fours. REPORT. : 
ed. —— The Philadelphia Ledger says: We are informed The matter of the report divides itself into two 
zette. THE NAVY. by a gentleman connected with the bureau of naval ag ecm , 
NAVY ORDERS. construction, that it is the intention of the govern- Ist. ‘The accounts, expenditures, sales of proper- 
JOHN Lieutenant J. K. Bowie, to be inspector of provi-| ment to commence building a sloop of war in the i Meotes ont tole, Se; oF Oe eee oe 
ing, the jons. house now occupied by the Raritan, the building of finances of the company. It has not been in the 
r of his Midshipman C. Benham to the Independence. the proposed steamer Trenton having been postponed | PEF of the committee to bestow upon these 
Mm some Midshipman F. M. Humphrey, leave two months. | indefinitely, in consequence of inability to launch subjects the attention which their importance de- 
winter, Master’s mate T. M. Crooker, to the receiving | the frigate last year. There are now 300 men at mands. We beg leave therefore, respectfully, to 
ongress shipat Boston. work in the vatl. recommend that a committee of three be appointed 
African Purser T. P. McBlair, on leave three months. by the chair to attend to this part of the president’s 
yin Ay Midshipman J. H. Johnson, on leave three months. cigs ote report. 
birth of Midshipman W. F. De Jough, waiting orders. STATES OF THE UNION. 2d. Of the extension of the canal, we are of 
ty. Had Passed midshipman E. L. Warder to the receivin opinion that the interest of the state, and all inte- 
reached hip at Norfolk. & CONNECTICUT. rests connected with or to be developed by tne canal, 
id: ‘Gen. S Capt. W. A. Spencer leave six months. Scnoot Funp. The capital of the School Fund of | 2% eminently involved in the early and substan- 
the old Lieut. A. R. Taliaferro, to the Pennsylvania. Connecticut, according to the commissioner’s report, tial extension of the canal, in conformity with its 
“field on Lieut. E. Middleton, to the Deeatur. is now $2,044,354 87. The unsold lands belonging to plan, up to the town of Cumberland, and that to 
1. Brap- Lieut. G. Gansevoort, to the Ohio. the fund, being now the only means of increasing its this end, the energies of the president and board ‘of 
| ASHING- } Lieut. R. C. Cogdell, to the Ontario. productive capital. The present amount, he says, directors should be directed with vigor and persever- 
e retreat Surgeon H. G. Coulter, order to the Vandalia re-| ©29"°t be materially augmented. The original capi- — : 
and laid oked and waiting orders. tal of the fund was $1,200,000. With this general expression of opinion, the com- 
Passed midshipman J.C. Henry, to the rendez- bine mittee will bring to the consideration of the meeting, 
awed to ous at Philadelphia. NEW YORK. the necessity of observing certain precautionary mea- 
sr, some Midshipman Johr, Downes, to the Ohio. Parment. The comptroller of the state of New |SUC&* which will now be indicated. 
28 in the Acting master’s mate J. H. Polly, to the Pennsy]- York has given notice that the 7 per cents, payable |. Ist. That competition ought to be excited, by pub- 
n till the ania. on the Ist of July next will be paid at maturity at the lic advertisement in the newspapers before contract 
from the Tue WAR STEAMER Princeton, which workmen| Office of the state treasury, or at the Manhattan bank be entered. Proposals to be received by the 26th 
Id John” rerapidly constructing in the large house at the na-|" the city. No interest on these notes will be al- June. 
- general y yard, Phtladephia, is already planked up, and the | !owed after that day. 2d. No attempt should be made by the company to 
token of IMbeary parts of her machinery are on board. Tue HARLEM RIVER set. The works at the Cro- | Purchase state bonds until the treasurer shall have 
aN care- fe The destination of the United States sloop of war ton aqueduct over the Harlem river are in a progres- failed to effect a sale of the state’s interest in the ca- 
hough in vant, commander Page, now nearly ready for sea | Sive state, a large number of workmen being engaged nal as authorised. Say until the 10th July. 
10 money t Norfolk, has been changed from the Pacific to| the mason work. Two years will perhaps be re- 3d. That no contract shall be entered into except 
oat... Ma slieve the Preble, in the Mediterranean. quired to finish the structure, meantime the works | ith the condition, that it may be annulled by the 
een years Captain Isaac McKeever assumed the command of | 2Fe Visited daily by numbers from this city and the | COMPany after 30 days’ notice, at any time within 12 
ily trea. e United States razee Independence, at New York, | SUrrounding country. Yesterday we saw the jet moritiie after the Gate GF Salt contracts Se "TNS" Pa 
nthe place of Captain Stringham,who is relieved at | throw its beautiful column to the height of one hun- ment of one per cent. as damages upon the unexpend- 
sided for hisown request. dred and ten feet. [V. ¥. Com. Ade. ed portion of the contract. 
re he be- War steaMeRs. Besides the three war steamers — 4th. Provided, however, that nothing whatever 

Church. hich we noticed last week as being in progress of PENNSYLVANIA. shall be done by the board of president and directors, 
+ the last Mambuilding at Pittsburg, four others are to be construc-| SCHOOL TAX AND CHILDREN. Statement of the pro- which may prevent or embarrass the sale of the state 
yer of the fimed for our government, one at Algiers yard, south | Portion of taxes used for public school purposes for of Maryland of her interest in the eanal. 

“4 ston; one at Novelty works, New York; one atj\ the years 1841 and 1842, together with the number This report was considered and unanimously adopt- 
chment to Dunham s foundary, New York, and one at Cold of children between the ages of 5 and 15 years, in the j ed. 
ron. He Biuppring, Hudson river. Captain Howard superintends | City and several districts of the county of Philadel-{ The Williamsport Banner in allusion to the sub- 
evotion to € construction. He went to Boston in the United phia, according to the census of 1840, ject says: 

His life tates steamer Union, from Norfolk, and intends re- Propor- Propor- “The caution manifested by the committee, in 
ded. He haining on board of her during her experimental oie tion of tion of , |guarding the operations of the treasurer of the state, 
1d passed wags with the view of obtaining practical informa- Districts, Sean taxes. Male, Fem'le. Tot’l. | in his negotiations for the sale and transfer of the states 
Nat. Int. owe The Boston Post says that so far Capt. Howard City enn eso ewanee 9480 6.000 14.900 interest in this great work, will we think, com- 

eeiaee himself satisfied of the ultimate triumph | N, ‘Liberties 18488 17254 3398 3.556 nq | mead itself to the approbation of the citizens gene- 
| ove 9th beat bore pian over those of alt others that) Sing Garden 12°447 115656 2792 31093 51885 |"ally. We also understand, that at the meeting al- 
| Each of tt torte" daesepleg thf ; ensington 6.150 6,154 21587 2,509 5,096 | !uded to, proposals were submitted for the comple- 
I’s office, ¥. of those vessels are to be 140 feet in length, | Southwark 8409 10,261 2.705 (849 5,554| tion of the unfinished portion of the work, between 
1843. | Vleet beam, 10 feet depth of hold, and to have en- | Moyamensing 4,028 4,194 1,100 1,176 2,276|Dam number 6, and the town of Cumberland; and 
, army i ines of 150 horse power. Four of them are to he Passayunk 1,041 1,678 214 178 392|also, for the extension of the work to the mouth of 
e general umnished with Hunter’s, and the other two with Kingsessing 1,233 1,350 144 127 27! |Savage river; but the stockholders, in order to give 
28, and cut ae propellers—and to have three masts, and ong delphi 1,765 2,042 251 += 359610 | the authorities of the state an opportunity of car- 
ry of wal; be and aft rigged—so as not to require the use| p.on vere -_— ay Hed ca 164 en rying out the views of the legislature, and also, for 
deems cir engines in common. ‘Uni > aN L 16 ao : pe 56 | the purpose of inviting competition in the letting 
ecordingly The United States brig Dolphin, J. D. Knight en oem Bere a a a ae of the work, determined not to enter into an i 
ected Mamommander. was lvi _Volphin, J. DV. ght, | Roxborough 2,092 2265 651 672 1,323|9. Al ea cl 
y direct wpe r, was lying at Sacrificios, waiting the ar- | Germantown 2163 2.438 607 623 1.230] diate contract, but deferred the sameuntil the 26th 
alias a Conducta from Mexico, with 270,000} Oxford 1,663 2,085 435 447 ‘g82/of the present month, as will be seen by an adver- 
ho ee ee 
; generar nt, which passe ower Dublin ,63: 7 255 ‘ . . 
A bere of ity of Jalapa on the 1 4th” bo iene selibabis each ieyberiy bp bir is ae 4 The same peper coptalng an advertneman for pro- 
‘ ora C > al posals to complete the canal from dam number 6, 
py The Un ey dovadien nay aie ca e 3 50 105 | to Cumberland, to be received at the company’s of- 
} re prs pshur, weeny am. ae Lieutenant Com. $165,000 $190 000 24,072 25,792 49,864 fice at Frederick till the 26th instant, payment to be 
Jed to per Ma °rfolk to Hampton Roads = aes phate from} Forzicn vesseLs. Arrival of foreign vessels at made in the bonds of the company, payable in 20 
Ht the com- The United States ship Erie Lieutenant M the port of Philadelphia, from June Ist, 1842, to June es geen 5 ada SHORES UE Be C8et., 
‘of waratfamnd the United States brig Chipola, we rong Ist 1843. To which is added the total arrivals for | Payable annually. 
d by Majotie aneiro on the 27th April, to sail me 9 da A re Mo- each month the preceding year, from June 1, 1841, A Mumirary ENCAMPMENT was commenced on 
setive pro feeembique, ; y | to June 1, 1842. the 3d instant, at Frederick, Colonel J. M. Coale, 
| commander in chief, Col. Charles Carroll of How- 


Tue Grampus. We regret to learn, that at the 
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pondent OR@Pavy department no hopes are entertai 
n Fort Gib of this ill-fated vessel. Sete ane 
Fort rf he keels of two ae being designed for the Mex- 
F. an ie Shipyard of W. Brown, N. 
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ous U. S. rricate Raritan, was committed to 
: ned element, from the navy yard at Phila- 
& Phia, On the 13th instant. Mr. Upshur, secretary 





Ships. Barques. Brigs. Sch’rs. Total. Last year. 


ard District, adjutant general, E. Schley quarter 
master. The troops were reviewed by major gene- 
ral G. H. Steuart of Baltimore, and brigade general 
Williams, of Hagerstown, on the 8th. An United 
States company of light dragoon artillery under-com- 
mand of Captain Ringold, manceuvred with the mi- 
litary during the parades and review. All the 
troops in camp, except three companies, were from 





June 6 ll 27 8 52 48 
July 4 l 29 5 39 56 
Aug. 7 4 41 13 65 62 
Sept. 6 6 22 7 41 55 
Oct. 4 2 15 9 30 38 
Nov. 3 3 25 8 39 46 
Dec. 0 5 18 4 27 25 
Jan. 2 1 5 0 383 18 
Feb. 2 1 4 4 11 22 


Frederick and Washington counties. It is stated that 
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not less than fifty thousand spectators visited the en- 
campment during the three first days. 


Symptoms or Repuptarion. There is no state in 
this union where a more sovereign aversion to repu- 
diation is entertained by the great body of the peo- 
ple, than in Maryland, and yet there is perhaps no 
state in which there is a more distinctly organized 
and active 
they can. This party embraces men high in autho- 
rity, wielding no small share of party influence 
as well as official power. Their measures here- 
tofore have been covert and insidious—such as 
throwing every possible obstacle in the way of enact- 
ing salutary laws, in the first instance—then by ob- 
structing the enforcement of such laws as are enacted 
to sustain the credit of the government, by sowing 
discontent amongst the people, and finally by intimi- 
dating men from accepting or attempting to execute 
the laws of the land. The progress of these efforts 
we have watched with deep anxiety. The effect of 
ithas been to paralyze in a great measure the otherwise 
wholesome demonstrations of those who are zealous 
in maintaining the integrity and character of the state. 

At length however some of the leaders of this 
movement have distinctly exhibited their designs and 
hoisted their colors. 

This party, composed to some extent of mem- 
bers from each of the great political parties which 
divide community, has nevertheless such a prepon- 
derating proportion of one party only in their ranks, 
that the other party (though whigs) may be said to be 
prepared to act in body and unbroken phalanx upon 
the question; their opponents, calling themselves 
“democrats” are seriously embarrassed by the de- 
fection of so considerable and influential a section 
from their unity. Yet asa party, the great majo- 
ig, sound in principle, upon this question. 

hese preliminary remarks are made in order to 
enable distant readers to understand the true posture 


in - seg ao hag about one —e — a half of 
: ‘ation if| dollars, and that the interest which annually accrues, 

ee ene 10 Sanat vopeiiation if is about six hundred thousand dollars. , 
Resolved, That the proceeds of the direet tax, if | fourth resolution is composed of the following indi 
viduals: Edward Lloyd, Nicholas Martin, Th 
Pierson, and Dr. James Dawson. 
self is in direct opposition to the act of the legisla, 
state and County 


Resolved, That we now owe for interest which is 


this oppressive system is continued, will not, in Jess 
than five years, pay the interest now due, so that by 
the time the interest now due is paid by the present 
direct tax, we shall owe three millions for interest, 
which will accrue while we are paying what we now 
owe. 

Resolved, That it is manifest, that as the present 
direct tax only pays half the interest, the longer 
yd system is continued, the more we shall be in 
debt. 

Resolved, That the people are unable to pay, even 
for a single year, a direct tax equal to the interest an 
the debt—that there is not as much money in circu- 
lation as would pay such a tax. 

Resolved, That although every one is in favor of 
such a sale of the public works as would relieve the 
people from their burdens; sti]l the law passed by 
the whigs at the last session, deserves the severest 
reprobation from every friend of the people or its 

ublic creditors. That law furnishes no ground to 
ope, that any sale can be made whereby our taxes 
can be lessened; on the contrary, its only effect, if 
not arrested in its execution, will be to strip the peo- 
ple of every portion of the works, which is valuable, 
for the benefit of wealthy associations of specula- 
tors, without diminishing 1n the slightest degree that 
portion of the public debt which is now oppressing 
the people. 
. Resolved, That several of the counties have neg- 





of affairs, of which the following proceedings are 
the exponents. Weare mortified at the necessity 
for recording such documents—and nothing but fide- | 
lity to the duty of being faithful chroniclers of pass- | 
ing events, would induce us to insert them. 

The fact that the authorities of some three of the | 
counties of the state neglected to take efficient mea- | 
sures to have the state tax collected from their peo- 
ple, last year, was one of the greatest difficulties 
which surrounded the legislature of the state at its 
Jast session in relation to ways and means to sustain 
public credit. Most of the counties had paid either 
the whole or a considerable portion of that tax—and 
they demurred at paying more unless all were com- 
pelled to bear their proportion. The measure of 
coercion which the occasion required, was the diffi- 
culty. Some were for a decisive course—others for 
tem porizing, under an idea that a better temper and 
better times would instire the payment in future.— 
A medium course was adopted. To insure the col- 
lection of the state tax, it was concieved that to 
com) el the county collectors to bond for the pay: 
ment of that as well as of the tax required for county 
purposes, and to forbid by law the collection of the 
one unless the other was collected, would be conclu- 
sive. This therefore was the course adopted. It was a 
plausible expedient,—but has failed. Those counties 
that so easily enjoyed immunity from the state tax 
last year, by neglecting to obtain collectors, were in 
no humor to pay double tax this year, and accord- 
ingly they endeavor to find new expedients to avert 
the imposition. Other counties seem determined 
not to have all the tax to pay, whilst these are allow- 
ed to go free—and so we go. 

Worcester, Somerset, and Calvert, were the de- 
faulting counties last year. All of which—or the 
two first at all events, had real excuse in the suc- 
cessive of failures in their crops,—the last year’s 
especially. Calvert, we regret to learn, has again 
failed to obtain the services of a collector. 

A meeting was called upon the subject by the lea- 
ders of the party who call themselves ‘‘democrats” 
in Harford county on the 18th ult. at which Alexan- 
der Norris, esq. presided, Heary Macatee and Wil- 
liam L. Forwood vice presidents, John R. Nelson, 
secretary. The meeting was addressed by Otho 
Scott a Van Buren state senator from Harford coun- 
ty, and Williain P. Maulsby, a Van Buren state se- 
nator from Carroll county, two of the leading men of 
that party in the jegislature of Maryland. Amongst 
the proceedings of the meeting, were the following 
preamble and resolutions, which were adopted, sign- 
ed and published. 

W hereas, The past injudicious legislation of this 
state has involved us in a debt far beyond the ability 
of the people to pay, and any attempt to coerce its 

ayment by direct taxation, would oppress the people 

yond their power of endurance. 

Therefore, it is resolved, That the people are una- 
ble to pay the present direct tax, as a permanent ex- 
action. 


lected or refused to pay any direct tax, and that all 
the counties ought to oppose in a constitutional and 
legal manner, the payment of the same. 

Resolved, That the people of this county at their 
next election, ought to express their disapprobation 
of this oppressive system of exaction, and come out 
openly for repeal. 


Resolved, That if the present direct tax was punc-|of the purpose contemplated and intended by aor 
tually paid through all future time, it would not save Stes 
the credit and honor of the state, because the yearly 
interest on the public debt is twice as much as the 
direct tax. 


solution. 


earneastly desire the sale of public works f 
nefit of the holders of state bahde. or the 


Resolved, That this meeting most ANXiously ang 


be. 
Resolved, On motion, that the proceedings of this 


meeting be published in the newspapers of thi 
town. ’ 


The committee appointed in pursuance of the 


Om 
The resolution it 


ture relating to the collection of 
taxes. 

These meetings, and especially the one in Harford 
county, being called under the appellation of and 
with a view of identifying as far as was in their pow. 
er those movements as ee the movements of {h, 
“democratic party,’ were objectionable to the great 
body of that party in thecity of Baltimore. A meg, 
ing of the party was called at Monument Square 
the 1]th instant, the following proceedings of whic, 
we extract from the Baltimore Republican of ti 
10th instant. 


TOWN MEETING. 
In consequence of a call for a town meeting hay, 
ing been published by order of the Baltimore dem), 
cratic convention, a numerous assemblage of perso, 
convened ct Monument Square last evening to tay 
into consideration the subject for which they wer 
called together. The meeting was organized, « 
motion of col. Wm. Fell Giles, by calling Jopy 
NELSON, esq. to preside, and appointing the {). 
lowing named gentlemen as officers for the occasioy 
Vice presidents. Wm. Geo. Read, Robert Howan 
Joseph White, B. 1. Sanders, H’y. R. Louderma, 
Daniel Bender, John King, Mark Gratton, Anty, 
Miltenberger, John I. Donaldson, Wm. J. Wigh, 
William Krebs, Richard Marley, Elijah Stansbury, 
Jr. 
Secretaries. Frederick I. Dugan, Wm. D. Roberis, 
Philip Muth, jr., Benj. C. Presstman. 
The organization being complete, Wm. Fell Gila, 
esq. addressed the meeting with much eloquence an 
feeling, and submitted the following preamble an 





formal account of what it represents as a “‘large and 
respectable” meeting of the ‘‘democrats” cf that 
county, called with the design of sustaining the posi- 
j Got assumed by the meeting in Harford. Accord- 

ing to statements given in the Baltimore papers how- 
ever, and respectably vouched for, it appears that 
efforts were made during court week in Cecil, to get 
up a repudiation meeting—but in vain. Mr. Forwood 
who distinguished himself during the session before 
the last of the legislature, nm repudiating speeches 
and propositions, was indefatigable in his endeavors 
to geta meeting. He had been defeated at the 
last October election on the ground of having main- 
tained such doctrines. As a meeting could not be mus- 
tered, a conwmiltee, it would appear—though it is diffi- 
cult to tell how, got into existence some way or other 
from which the proceedings, resolutions, &c. that 
are published in the Democrat, were the produce. A 
meeting was attempted to be convened to countenance 
said resolutions. ‘I‘wo persons besides the commit- 
tee attended, but one of them having come there un- 
der the impression that it was to be an anti-repudia- 
tion meeting, retired as soon as he was undeceived. 
Such is said to be the progress of this attempt at ma- 
nufacturing ‘public opinion.” 

On the 30th instant a meeting of the opponents of 
the tax was held in pursuance of public notice in 
Talbot County, at which Foster Maynard, esq. pre- 
sided, John Talbot secretary, and the following was 
unanimously adopted; 

Resolved, That the system of direct taxation, as at 
present enforced or attempted to be enforced, in this 
state, is oppressive and unequal in its operation. 

Resolved, ‘That the people of Talbot county are un- 
able to pay the said tax. 

Resolved, That the law of the last session of the le- 
gislature, blending the collection of state and county 
taxes, and making the payment of the direct tax a 
condition precedent to the payment of the county 
charges, is arbitrary, vexations and oppressive, and 
ought to be repealed. 

Resolved, That believing no collector of the ordi- 
nary county taxes will serve under the present ob- 
jectionable laws, and being extremely solicitous that 
the poor in the alms house, and the county pension- 
ers, and others having claims against the county, 
shall be amply provided for, the chairman of this 
meeting is hereby authorised to appoint a commit- 
tee of four persons (one from each election district) 
who are hereby authorised and requested to confer 
with the commissioners of the county and to make 
with them such arrangements as may be deemed 
expedient and appropriate for the accomplishment 





The Cecil Democrat of the 9th instant contains a | resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 


| Whereas, at a public meeting held in Bel-Air, Har. 
‘ford county, on the 18th May last, a series of resolu 
tions were passed in reference to the public debt o 
i this state, and of the ability of her citizens to pay, 
i by taxation, the annual interest thereof; and a'so ex 
| pressing an opinion that the counties ought to oppos 
ithe payment of the present tax; which resolution, 
‘if permitted to pass unnoticed, may lead the citizens 
‘of other states to believe that the same sentimens 
‘and opinions pervade the demucracy of the stated 
‘jJarge, and may thereby injure the great caus i 
which we have so often been triumphant-~a cau 
which recognizes, «among its leading principles, he 
prompt and faithful redemption of all promises 
whether made by states or corporations; therefore, 
Resolved, by the democratic party of the city of Balle 
more in town meeting assembled: 
lst. That, although we believe the creation 0! 
‘large part of the debt of Maryland to have been 
| wise and against her true interests, yet we reco 
|nise as obligatory upon the state her public debt,¢ 
tracted by various acts of her legislature through 
eriod of twenty years, and sanctioned by all tbe 
sane of Jaw; and that the state and her citizens a 
bound, by every consideration of justice and hone 
to provide for the payment of the interest and lt 
ultimate redemption of the principal thereof. 
Qnd. That our state abounds with all the eleme" 
of wealth, that her resources are daily developit 
that her lands are daily becoming more fertile; *" 
that this meeting believe that her eitizens are 1" 
able to pay, by taxation, the amount necessaly 
enable her to meet the annual interest on her pu” 
debt, 
3rd. That the city of Baltimore, having cal 
into execution the tax laws of the state, and her 
zens being willing to pay the state tax of 20 . 
while they are paying atthe same time a tax of 2 , 
77 cents on the $100 to provide for the payme™’ 
the interest on their corporation debt and for ee 
municipal purposes, has a right to call upon “4 
other part of the state to bear their portion® | 
public burden and to pay their amount of the pl 
taxation. id 
4th. That the idea cannot for a moment _ 
tained, that this free commonwealth shall 8 4 
her public debt,—a debt solemnly contracted a 
face of all nations,—and refuse to provide A 
payment of the principal or interest of the peg? 
5th. That we cordially and affectionately - 
the citizens of évery part of our state to 4 Oe 
and faithful compliance with the laws passed 10 
purposes above mentioned. 
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~¢th. That whatever individuals may do, we be- 
ye the democratic party of Maryland will ever be 

MHhing to join their fellow citizens in bearing what- 

bens burden may be necessary to redeem the plighted | 


faith of the state. 





These resolutions: having been read and adopted, 
Benjamin C. Presstman, esq., made an address of | 


nsiderable length to the meeting, appealing to their | 
‘oie of principle, patriotism, honor, and justice; and | 
; bundance of gold. Three hundred penny-weights 


called upon them to stand by their time-honored state 
in her hour of difficulty. The following resolutions 
were submitted to the meeting by Mr. P: 

Resolved, That while we thus recognise the doctrine 


that the public creditor has the right to demand the | tained in one week by seven hands, making an aver- 
full and faithful discharge of the annual interest of | 


the state debt, yet we have equal confidence that ifa 
temporary failure should sometimes happen to meet 





pendent, and the delegates to which convention were 
named in December last from the state. 

Mark 4. Cooper, at present a representative in con- 
gress, was afterwards nominated as the candidate of 
the party for governor of the state. 

Gotp. The Dahlonega Times says that a lump of 
gold weighing 7 or 8 penny-weights was recently ta- 
ken froma mine in the vicinity of that place, and that 
the mines in that region are now yielding a great a- 


were dug out of one mine in two weeks by thirteen 
hands. In another mine, in the immediate vicinity 
of the former, three hundred penny-weights were ob- 


age of more than five dollars per day to each laborer. 
The Madisonian Ga. Miscellany, of the 20th ult. 
says ‘‘Major John Dawson, recently returned from 





the entire amount, owing to causes not under our 
control, nor within the reach of honorable means to 


would regulate all private dealings between man and 


that the want of power to meet the whole demand 
is not a valid defence for a refusal to pay what 
e can. 
"Resolved. That this meeting entertains the belief, | 
that a sale of the public works upon such terms and 
conditions could be made as to cause a large diminu- | 
tion of the principal debt of the state, and that time. 
alone is required to develope the practicability of | 
such plan, consistent with the interest and honor of 
the state, and that when such deduction shall have 
been made, the interest which would have to be paid 
upon the remainder would in view of the advantages 
derivable from the completion of the public works 
alone, iffrom no higher consideration, be cheerfully 
met, and that in estimating what might be effected 
by such a sale, we believe that the citizens of Mary- 
land might be relieved from the burthen of taxation 
toan extent when it might be easily borne, to a point 
indeed Jess than what prevails in many other states 
ofthe Union. And that whatever differences of opin- 
jon may exist as to the proper mode and manner of 
disposing of the state’s interest, it is now manifest 


since, two vials containing 376 penny weights of pure 
avoid. that in such case, in that spirit of justice which ' Georgia gold, which he had procured in exchange 
for merchandize from the diggers. The Major in- 
man, no imputations of dishonesty could or would | 
be cast, if we discharged our liabilities at all times. 


in good faith to the full extent of our ability. And | 


forms us that thousands are engaged in working the 


the Cherokee country, exhibited to us, a few days 


mines, and that new and valuable mines are being 
discovered every day. One was opened a few weeks 
since, near Allatoony, supposed to be one of the 
richest yet discovered. The Mint at Dahlonega 
is coining, at present, not far from $100,000 per 
month.” 


ome ee 


TENNESSEE. 
STATE DEBT AND RESOURCES. 

State bonds issued and proceeds invest- 
ed in stock of the Union Bank of 
Tennessee bearing an interest of 5 
per cent. which is paid semi-annual- 
ly by the bank, 

State bonds issued and proceeds invest- 
ed in capital of the Bank of Tennes- 
see, bearing an interest of 6 per 
cent, 

State Internal Improvement Bonds 
bearing an interest of 5; per cent. 
State Internal Improvement Bonds 
bearing an interest of 5 per cent. 


$500,000 00 


1,000,000 00 
262,166 662 
1,253,750: 00 





3,016,916 66% 





that these works are esteemed valuable, and that 
they may be used so as toconcel a large portion of the 
public debt, at any time the people may desire and 
the legislature carry out the wish by proper legislative 
enactmenis. 

Resolved, That this meeting in thus setting forth 
its opinions in a manner and language too plain to 
be misunderstood, upon a subject of such vital im- 
portance to the public welfare, so intimately blended 
with the fair fame of our beloved state, so insepara- 


bly connected with the commercial credit of Balti-' 


more, in short so paramount in all respects to every 
other political consideration, being a question of pub- 
lie morals, upon the settlement of which may de- 


| pend whatever confidence is justly due to republican 


institutions, make no attempt at dictation as to the 
course others may see proper to pursue, and yet we 
desire to mark emphatically our own determination in 
the premises, from which there will be no shadow 
of turning, which is to express at all times as we do 
now, inthe nameof more than 7,000 voters of the 
democratic party of this city, their deep abhorrence 


5 of the odious doctrine of repudiation; their indignant 


and unequivocal denial that it is sanctioned by any 
principle of the democratic faith, but on the contra- 
rythat itis at war withits cardinal principle of 
equal and exact justice to all; and that we will use 
every effort in opposition to this novel heresy, look- 
ing at last to the ballot box as the faithful defender 
of the virtue, intelligence, and patriotism of the 
people. 

Kesolved, That the thanks of this meeting are due 
and are hereby oijzred to the able editor of the Pal- 
timore Republican & Argus, who well knowing the 
sentiments of our people upon this subject, did as a 
faithful sentinel on the watch tower, and in the spirit 
of a true democrat, rebuke the “first dawning of an 
attempt” to enlist the democratic party in hostility 
to the maintenance of the public credit. 

These resolutians having been unanimously adopt- 
ed,and the remarks of the speaker received with 
great unavimity and decided approbation, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


ae 


GEORGIA. 

A Pouitican stare Convention, of the Calhoun 
and Van Buren parties met at Milledgeville on the 
Sth inst., Dr. Fort, president. A resolution propos- 
Ing to name a committee of 21 to report on the presi- 

ential question was warmly opposed, but finally 
adopted. The committee next day reported in favor 
of John C. Calhoun, as the candidate, and the 10th 
of May as the time for assembling the national con- 
vention, on the decision of which this nomination is de- 


| The $200,000 of state bonds, bearing an interest 

of 5 per cent. issued for the improvement of rivers, 

but not yet sold, are not included in the amount of 

| the state debt. The debt has many years to run be- 

| fore it falls due, and to meet it the state owns: 

| Stock in the Union Bank of Tennes- 
see, 

Capital in the Bank of Tennessee, be- 

ing proceeds of bonds sold, and ex- 

clusive of the school fund, 

Stock paid in to the Internal Improve- 

ment companies, by state bonds is- 

sued, 


$646,600 00 


1,000,000 00 


1,516,915 662 


$3,163,516 663 

If the surplus revenue of the United 

States now on deposite with the 

state, should not be recalled by the 

United States, that sum may be 
added, 





1,353,209 55 


$4,516,726 21% 
With these means added to the annually accumu- 
lating profits of the Bank of Tennessee, under pru- 
dent and proper management, there can be but little 
|danger that a resort to taxation can be necessary to 

enable the state to meet it at its maturity. 
The revenue and expenditures of the state were, 

| for the year ending October, as follows: 

Ordinary revenue, $248,245 
295,497 








Extraordinary revenue, miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, 


543,739 


Total receipts, 

Balance in treasury last report, 116,599 
Total means, $660,338 

Expenses: 

Legislative, $61,831 

Judicial, 67,667 


Executive and miscellaneous, 341,350 470,848 


Balance on hand Oct. 1842, $189,490 
Showing an excess of receipts for the year of $73,291, 
constituting an increase of balance on hand. No state 
can show a better state of affairs than this, even un- 
der the supposition that the banks are insolvent. 

{ United States Gazette. 





MISSISSIPPI. 
Extra Session. The governor of the state of Mis- 
sissippi has issued a proclamation requiring the legis- 
lature of that state to convene in extraordinary ses- 
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rious important matters,” the governor says, ‘claim 
the attention of the people’s representatives.” The 
laying off the state into four congressional districts, 
in accordance with the late law of congress, is sup- 
posed to be one of the important matters referred to. 
Anti-RepupiaTion. Quite a change has occurred 
in Mississippi on this subject. The Columbus Demo- 
crat says, since the famous 22d of Feb. convention, 
the old advocates have been abandoning the doctrine. 
Mr. Brown, the loco foco nominee for governor, is 
for the payment of the public debt, and even McNutt 
has declared that a portion of it ought to be paid. 
The Democrat says: “In every direction, with the 
exception of a few whose hardihood will admit of no 
retreat, those who had been foremost in the brilliant 
charge which they expected to make against all state 
debts, have been forced to fall back upon their origi- 
nal position. the repudiation of the Union bank bonds. 
The sophistry with which they maintain this upon 
the grounds of a violation of the constitution in the 
enactment of the charter of the Union bank, and the 
magnitude of the debt, and the mereenary feelings of 
the people to which they appeal, will, they hope, sus- 
tain them in the approaching contest. But their 
hopes are delusive—their day has past; and repudia- 
tion, McNutt, Talabola, the poetic attorney gene- 
ral Graves, et omne genus, will soon be consigned 
to that contempt which they have so zealously court- 
ed and richly merited.” 

The Democrat adds, that honest men will not re- 
fuse to pay their honest debts, and that however in- 
convenient it may be to liquidate seven millions, the 
people of Mississippi will do it rather than bear the 
jibes and jeers, the contempt and denunciation of the 
virtuous and honorable portion. 


OHIO. 
Law, Banxrupts AND Lawrers. The U. States 
district court for Ohio has Jately been in session at 
Steubenville in that state. More than one thonsand 
cases of applicants for the benefit of the bankrupt 
law were before it. A correspondent of the Mariet- 
ta Intelligencer, says: 

“Lawyers are thicker here than were frogs in the 
land of Egypt. Nearly every county in the state has 
a representative from the legal profession, and some 
of them a dozen or more. There are probably two 
hundred now in court. ‘La me,’ said the landlady of 
one of the hotels, as a hundred or so sat at her table 
this morning, ‘there are more Jawyers here than there 
will ever be in Heaven.’” 

Mos taw. The citizens of Mercer county, Ohio, 
living in the vicinity of the reservoir, a few days 
since collected in considerable numbers, demolished 
the embankment, and drained it of the water. This 
reservoir covers an immense tract of country, and 
has inundated, it is said, several excellent farms, and 
rendered them almost useless. The owners, and 
those who felt themselves aggrieved in other respects, 
were unable to obtain that recompense from the state 
authorities which they considered was due them, and 
finally, asa dernier resort, took the law into their 
own hands to right themselves. It is said that many 
of the must respectable men in the county were ac- 
tively engaged in the business. 

INDIANA. 

APpPRAISEMENT LAWs. We learn from the Brook- 
ville American that Judge McLane, in the U.S. Dis- 
trict court at Indianapolis, sustained the decision of 
the supreme court relative to valuation laws. The 
case was similar to that in Illinois, on a decree to 
foreclose a mortgage. 'The judge said he doubted the 
correctness of the decision, but he was bound to re 
spect and obey the decisions of that court. And al- 
though he did not say, yet he plainly intimated, that 
in a suit on common debt, although contracted before 
the passage of the valuation laws, he would sustain 
their constiiutionality. 





oo 


MISSOURI. 

Sr. Louis. The value of the real and personal 
property in the city of St. Louis, as_ reported by the 
late assessment, is $11,725,42591 The reporisfrom 
the treasury department say it will be necessary to 
levy a tax of one per cent. on the assessment to meet 
the demands of the current year. 

Iron Mountain tn Missouns. Theiron mountain, 
in Washington county, is about a mile broad at the 
base, 400 feet high, and three miles long, and has the 
appearance of being composed of masses of iron ore. 
It is literally a mountain of magnetic iron ore, so pure 
that it yields from 70 to 80 per cent. of metal under 
the ordinary process for converting ore into malleable 
iron. Atthe base, the ore lies in pieces from a pound 
weight upward, which increase in size as you ascend 
until they assume the appearance of huge rocks, which 
would remind the beholder of those “fragments of an 
earlier world” of which the Titans made use. Six 








ston on Monday, the 10th day of July next. ‘*Va- 


miles south, in Madison county, is another mountain 
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called the Pilot Knob, composed of a micaceous oxide 
of iron, lying in huge masses. This ore will yield 
acout 80 per cent. of metal. 

Leap in Missouri. Lead is found in many different 
arts in this state. It is found in Cole, Franklin, 
efferson, Madison, St. Francois, Washington, and se- 

veral other counties. The number of pounds produ- 
ced in 1840, was 5,285,455, from 21 smelting-houses 
employing 252 hands, with a capital of $235,806. Of 
this, Washington county produced 1, 107,000 pounds; 
St. Francois, 1,155,000 pounds; Madison, 1,263,455 
nds. Some lead is also found on the Osage; how 
much has been shipped from there is notknown. The 
amount of lead produced from the United States lead 
mines, in this state, from 1825 to 1835, when the su- 
perintendence was transferred to the war depart- 

ment, was as follows: 
In the year ending Sept’ber 30th, 1825, Ibs. 386,500 
” ” “1826, ** 1,374,962 


“ . ‘6 : 1827, ** 910,380 
os ” “1828, * 1,205,920 
“ vs se 1829, * 1,198,160 
a“ ts mT 1830, “ 8,060 
se ” ts ~~ «1831, “© = 67,180 

Total, ' 5,151,252 


Washington county is one of the most productive in 
this mineral; in fact, the whole may be called one 
large lead mine. The ore, by the former process of 
smelting, yielded from 64 to 70 per cent., but much 
of the metal was wasted; while, by the present me- 
ihod, at least 80 per cent. is procured. In fact Mis- 
souri, if required, could supply the whole country, 
und we might almost say the world, with lead. 

{Hunt's Magazine. 


MICHIGAN. 

Great Lanp Save. rare chance for a speculation. 
The commissioner of the Michigan land office has 
given notice that a sale of 56 townships of land sit- 
uated in 14 different counties in this state will take 
place at Marshall on the Ist day of July next. 


ARKANSAS. 

W. Byrp Powe t, M. D. has furnished the nation- 
al institute with a minute and very interesting geo- 
logical exposition of the country between Little Rock 
and Washita, in Arkansas, a distance of fifty miles. 
He has also presented to the institute one hundred 
and five geological and mineralogical specimens, a 
number of shells and a variety of plants obtained from 
the same region of country. 

The Arkansas Gazette of May 24 says: ‘By last 
Sunday’s mail our citizens have learned that Thomas 
W. Newton, Marshal of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, has been superceded, and Henry 
M. Rector appointed in his stead. We wish we 
could express the feelings of indignation which burn- 
ed in every man’s countenance, without distinction of 
party, at the first announcement of this intelligence in 
our city. The explanatory conduct of Mr. Newton 
as an officer, and his high and honorable bearing, had 
won for him the esteem ofall parties. It was be- 
cause he was too faithful in office, and had the firm- 
ness always to discharge his duties regardless of con- 
sequences, that his removal has been sought and ef- 
fected.” 

FLORIDA. 

Immicration. The St. Augustine (E. F.) News 
says:—‘‘'I'he schooners Stephen & Frances, and Me- 
dium, arrived here on Sunday last, from Charleston, 


sections of copper lands in the copper region border- 
ing on Lake Superior. Mr. Ansley signifies his in- 
tention to proceed within a few weeks to Lake Supe- 
rior for the purpose of working the mines, and he of- 
fers tu adventurers and miners who are disposed to 
accompany him grants of Jand in his mining district 
on liberal terms. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE—Tue new Cana- 
DIAN TARIFF. We find in theRochester Advertiser 
the following calculations as to the effect of the new 
Canadian tariff, which goes into operation next month, 
upon the grain interest of this country: 

American. 
5 bush. wheat at Circleville, Ohio, at 50 cents 2 50 
Freight of 1 bbl. flourto Cleveland cents 623 








do. do. do. to Kingston “ 3th 
do. do. do. to Montreal «40 
—— 1 40 
Duty proposed 0 50 
$4 40 
Equal to 23s. per barrel, delivered in Montreal, 
Canadian. 
5 bush. of wheat at Circleville, at 50 cents $2 50 
Freight to Cleveland at 20 cents 1 00 
Freight to Kingston at 8 cents 40 
Freight of 1 bbl. flour to Montreal 40 
Duty per bush. at 5d. 4] 
$4 71 


Equal to 22s 7d per bb]. delivered in Montreal. 

Difference in favor of the American miller, 1s 7d 
currency. 

When the average in England of wheat is 66s ster- 
ling per quarter, which is about the price at which 
the trade can be carried on profitably to all parties in 
Canada, the following shows the comparative cost of 
a barrel of flour taken at Cleveland and sent to Eng- 
land, via New York, and of five bushels of wheat, 
taken at same place, sent to Gananoque, ground, and 
the flour shipped via Montreal: 

American route. 
One bbl. flour, freight to Oswego 733 cts. 
do. do. do. to N. York 50 do. 


87} cents £0 4 4} 
New York to England ‘ ‘ »- O11) 
Duty 3s 7d sterling 044 





£0 9 10 
Canadian route. 
Freight 5 bush. wheat to Gananoque, 40 cts. 





One barrel flour to Montreal 40 do. 
80 cents £0 4 0 
Montreal to Britain ' - O46 
Duty 7d sterling 009 
£093 


Difference in favor of the Canadian route only 7d 
per barrel; this may be increased to 1s 9d to 2s when 
the improvements are finished. The effect will be 
to create a monopoly in favor of the Canadian, at the 
expense of the consumers in England;yet it will en- 
hance the price of wheat here and atthe west, as 
they will be dependent upon the United States for 
supplies. 





with a number of respectable and wealthy gentlemen, 


accompanied by their wives and children, and 75 sla-! 


ves, for the purpose of settling in this territory.— 
They are from North Carolina.” 


A letter from Fort King, dated on the 15th inst.,! Gen. Hamilton transmitted to the Duke of Welling- 


published in the St. Augustine News, says:—**The 
cry is still they come? ‘I'welve men arrived this 
morning in quest of Jand, from Georgia, and this 
evening four more from South Carolina. The dis- 
mal sound of the wolf in our hammocks will soon 
give place to the more cheerful sound of the wood- 
man’s axe and the tradesmen’s hammer.” 

The Indians have been blamed for depredations 
committed near Micanopy or in the vicinity of New- 
nansville, about the 28th ult. A lady was the suf- 
ferer, but it was hoped she would recover; subsequent 
discoveries turn the suspicion in a different direction. 

Over 650 permits have been issued at Newnansville 
and St. Augustine, under its provisions. A party of 
eight emigrants from Newark N. J. reached Indian 
River on the 25th ult. and commenced a settement 
near Fort Pierce. 


WISKONSIN. 

Laxe Superior Coprer Mines. Mr. J. D. Ansley, 
of Iowa county, Wisconsin, publishes in the Mineral 
Point Free Press that he has received from the Unit- 
ed States government a permit to locale twenty-seven 


MAJOR MAJORIBANKS. The Charleston 
Courier publishes an interesting correspondence be- 
, tween Gen. Hamilton of South Carolina, and the duke 
' of Wellington, through Lord Fitzroy Somerset.— 


' 
' 


ton a black cypress board, which had been placed at 
the head of the grave of a British officer who died in 
South Carolina during the war of the revolution, con- 
taining the following inscription:—‘John Majori- 
banks, Esq. late Major of the 19th regiment of Infan- 
try, and commanding a Flank Battalion of his Ma- 
jesty’s army. Obiit. 22 Oct. 1781.” 

With this memorial, which had lattely fallen to the 
ground from decay, and for which a more durable one 
is to be substituted by the owners of the estate on 
which it stood, containing the same inscription, Gen. 
Hamilton transmitted a letter from Mr. Ravenel, one 
of those owners, relating some incidents in the life of 
the deceased officer, accompanied with an interesting 
narrative drawn up by himself. The following ex- 
tract from the narrative recites the causes of his 
death: 

‘History generally takes sufficient care of the re- 
nown of great commanders; but it is often the grate- 
ful office of recollections, essentially more private, 
to preserve the repute of a gallant soldier, perhaps 
less elevated by rank than by merit, which serves to 


his friends, if not for the ostentati a 
country. ous glory of his 





SS, 


From every record and tradition in South Carolin 


it would appear, England has seldom sent on her «.’ 
vice abroad a more ripe and accomplished soldier th 
a hear unquestionably was. ” 


here is little doubt he saved the British army from 


entire annihilation at the baitle of ““Eutaw Springs » 
which took place in the Parish of John’s Berkis 

South Carolina, on the 8th of September, 1781, duric, ; 
the memorable campaign of Lord Cornwallis in the 
Carolinas and Vi e 


inia. 

In Colonel Tarleton’s history of this campai 

will find the following aceon of this baltles 
right wing of the army being composed of the flank 
battalion of Major Majoribanks, who having repuls. 
ed and driven back every thing that attacked him he 
made a rapid movement on the left of the enem 
and attacked them in flank, upon which they gave way 
in all quarters, leaving two brass six pounders anq 
upwards of two hundred killed on the field of actio, 
and abont 800 prisoners, among whom was Colonej 
Washington—but to Major Majoribanks, and th, 
flank batf@lion under his command, the honor of th, 
day is greatly due.” 

As Tha pen to be an American, Iam sure your 
grace wil pescee my saying, that although eve 
man in both armies was probably prepared to admit 
the gallantry and machless services of Majoribanks 
yet in relation to the victory Col. Tarleton claimed 
or his Britannic majesty’s army, there were conten. 
ghee two opinions entertained on that subject, 

t is undoubtedly true that Col. Stewart, who com. 
manded his majesty’s forces on the occasion, asserted 
his title to victory, whilst General Greene, the Ame. 
rican commander, was not the less pertinacious jp 
claiming this distinction for his own troops. 


General Greene, in his official account of this bat. 
tle, says that he left a picket on the field on the night 
of the engagement; “that the enemy retired, leaving 
seventy of their wounded besides a thousand stand of 
arms. We took five hundred prisoners. They had 
five hundred killed and wounded. Nothing but the 
brick house and their strong post at the Eutaw 
Springs hindered the remains of the British Army 
from falling into our hands. I think we owe the 
victory we have gained to the brisk use made by the 
Maryland and Virginia levies with the bayonet. | 
cannot forbear praising the courage and conduct of 
all my troops.” 

Ferhaps at this late day it may be just to both sides 
to admit, that it was a drawn battle, which [ appre 
hend, will be usually the case, when those meet who 
are of the same blood and came from a common stock; 
and that all things being equal in number and mater: 
al, either party would be very apt to get as good as 
they give. Be this as it may, there was but one opin- 
ion of the conduct of Major Majoribanks, which was 
graced during the hottest of the battle, by an incident 
highly illustrative of the chivalry of his character. 

General Greene perceiving that the fate of the day 
depended upon his dislodging Majoribanks, ordered 
Colone! Washington (than whom a braver soldier 
never drew steel) to pass the American left, and 
charge the right of his majesty’s army. Colonel 
Washington executed this order with consummale 
skill and gallantry but as the biographer of General 
Greene observes, ‘‘Majoribanks received Washing 
ton’s cavalry with sucha e#eadly and well directed 
fire, that many of his horses and men were wounded 
and brought tothe ground. Every officer was wount: 
ed excepting two. Colonel Washington had his hore 
killed under him, and such was the impetuosity of his 
charge, that he was thrown wounded into the ranks 
ofthe English army, where according to the same 
writer “the was in the act of receiving the bayonet 
from the hands of a private of the British army, whell 
his life was saved by the interposition of a British 
officer.”” This officer was Majoribanks. f 

After the battle, the British army retreated to Wail 
foot, a plantation belonging to the late Daniel Rave 
nel, Esq., about twenty miles below Eutaw Springs: 
It was in this plantation that Major Majoribanks be 
came sick and ultimately died. Although he w4 
greatly and gallantly exposed during the whole of the 
engagement, it is believed he retired from the field 
of battle without being wounded, but such were his 
exertions on the 8th of September, during the heat ol 
an autumn day, and probably his subsequent exposure 
to the night damps of our climate, that in a wees 
ten days after reaching Mr. Ravenel’s plantation he 
was taken ill with the bilious or congestive fever © 
the country and died on the 22d Oct., 1781. 

The heat of the day on which the buitlc of the * Eu 
taw Springs” was fought, is yet a matier of tradition 
in South Carolina. Both armies were seen content 
ing with the bayonet for the use of the spring, to slac 
the intolerable thirst which the meridian rays of 
burning sun had produced ina densely sulphurovs 
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{t was at this fountain, situated in a romantic valley, 
here one of the most capacious, limpid and beauti- 

Tul springs, that ever gushed from a limestone rock, 

‘. to be found, that the gallant Colonel Howard of the 

Maryland line crossed the steel of his regiment with 

that of the British Grenadiers, to determine perha 

who should drink first. If, therefore, Majoriban 

was not killed in the battle, he owed his death to 

his great exertions 11 the temperature I have des- 
. ” 


To this letter Gen. Hamilton received the follow- 


ing answer:-—— ; 
Horse Guards, April 7, 1842. 

Six: I have the Duke of Wellington’s commands 
to acknowledge the receipt of two letters from you, 

the one of the 22d ult. with an enclosure from Mr. 
Ravenel, and the other marked private. 

The Duke has read with great interest the narra 
tive which you have with so much kindness taken the 
trouble to lay before him, explanatory of the event 
and of the inscription upon the head board, which 
had been placed over the grave of the late Major 
Majoriban of the 19th regiment, and in thus thank- 
ing you for that communication his grace desires me 
to assure you that he fully appreciates the good feel- 
ing of Mr. Ravenel, and the generous motives and 
conduct of that gentleman in the construction of a 
more lasting memorial in honor of the name and 
character of a British officer, who died in a distant 
country, when employed in the execution of his mili- 
tary duty. 

Having unsuccessfully endeavoured to find any of 
the relatives of the late Major Majoribanks, whose 
name appears to be differently spelt from that of the 
family in this country, to which it the more nearly 
applies, it only remains for me to assure you that 
the head-boare which accompanied your letter 

shall be duly deposited in a place the most likely to 
fulfil the object of your considerate and benevolent 
intention. J have the honor to be, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant. 
FITZROY SOMERSET. 

Gen. Hamilton. 


——— 


BRITISH INTERFERENCE IN LISERIA.— 
The Philadelphia Colonization Herald states that En- 
glish cupidity is hankering after Liberia. A new 
map of Africa has been got out, on which a claim is 
laid to a large portion of the Liberia territory. Mr. 
Arrowsmith, the royal geographer, told an associate 
ofthe editor of the Herald, that the map was com- 
manded by high authority. The article concludes 
with stating that a committee of parliament, who 
have been taking testimony the past year as to Libe- 
ria, are gathering all the testimony they can adverse 
to the tights of the present governors, and that the 
report of the committee recommends to the British 
government the construction of a fortress in the very 
heartof Liberia. ‘Che writer says:— 

“The fate of the Niger expedition has dissipated 
the dreams of the commercial aggrandizement in- 
dulged by Britain, previous to the failure of that 
pseudophilanthropic speculation. Liberia now offers 
the most safe, direct and desirable access to the great 
valley of the Niger, and we much fear that the insa- 
liable rapacity of England will disregard every ob- 
slacie to her obtaining for her starving manufacturers 
and clamorous merchants the monopoly of that im- 
portant market. 

We have hitherto addressed our appeals to the 
philanthropist and the Christian. We now earnestly 
commend this important subject to the most serious 
consideration of the American patriot and statesman. 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTH DAY IN CHINA. 
the annexed report of doings on board the U. S. 
ship Constellation, on 22d February, will be read 
with interest: 

Celebration of Washington’s birth day, 224 February, 
1843, on board of the U. States trigate Constella- 
sm lying at anchor in Blenheim Reach, Canton 

iver, 

The eve preceding the 22d of February, 1843, 
thirteen rockets, at regular intervals, were seen to 
shoot far up through a starless and dark night from 
the ship above mentioned, as if it were in some de- 
gree intended to supply from that Constellation what 
the heavens withheld, perhaps purposely, that every 
Starry light and twinkling flame,” should be in re- 
serve to illumine the morn which gave birth to a 

ashington. 

At the last, or thirteenth rocket, a blue light was 
sen, displaying in an indescribable hue and most 


S Vivid brightness, every object on board from deck to 


truck, Visible as at noon day. 

lhe twenty-second broke with a mild, clear sky, 
— 4 Ssereneness altogether, that seemed to say it 
was Purposely designed ior the celevration of a day 


oO ard- 


ng the mists of the morning with his brightest geiden 





rays, meilowing all, had not emerged fairly clear of 
the “flowery land.” ere the ship, by magic, as it 
were, put on her “‘birth day” suit; at the same time, 
the booming of her cannon reverberating far through 
the vales of the ‘‘Celestial” hills, to tell the heathen 
there, that the Infant, Liberty, was born on the 22d of 
February. 1732, who was christened on; the 4th of 
July, 1776. 

At 11 A. M. the officers, in their proper uniforms, 
and crew and marines, neatly dressed, assembled on 
the quarter deck, the national flags of every coun- 
try waving over them, united with our own, in a 
harmonious horizontal circle. And thus it was or 
seemed to be, that in the presence of assembled na- 


‘tions, we stood to hear read the constitution of the 


United States and the Farewell Address of Presi- 
dent Washington. So far as the feelings of seamen 
can be acted upon, the spirit of that great and good 
man seemed to be hovering about them, and pervad- 
ing every listener with the sacred doctrines of virtue 
and patriotism. 


At meridian, a salute was fired, and a feu de joie 
by the marine guard, assisted by the crew and arma- 
ment of the launch, then at anchor near the ship 
and dressed with colors. 

At 1 P. M. the “pipe to dinner” called the crew 
to the gun deck, where were served up one hundred 
and thirty Capons, or about 332 pounds, made into a 
‘not pie;” of the execution of this part of the cele- 
bration, it is unnecessary to speak—Falstaff never 
fared better. 

At sundown, a third salute was fired, and the colors 
gracefully descended with the last tap of the drum, 
and the band struck up ‘‘Hail Columbia,” ‘Auld 
Lang Syne,” &c. 

In the evening, the decks were lighted up, and a 
triumphal arch beautifully adorned with nature’s 
contributions from the “flowery jand,” was rigged 
athwart ships on the quarter deck, abaft the gang- 
ways. Inthe distance forward, were exhibited well 
executed transparencies of Washington, and of the 
Goddess Liberty, seated on a grog-tub capsized, 
sucking a young Eagle, &c. &c. The following mot- 
toes: (under Washington) ‘first in peace, first in war, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” By the 
side of Jiberty stood an American tar, supporting the 
flag with one hand, while in the other was a scroll 
on which the only visible names inscribed were, 
George Washington, John Langdon, Rufus King, 
Roger Sherman, Alexander Hamilton, Wm. Livings- 
ton, Benjamin Franklin, George Reed, James Mce- 
Henry, James Madison, jr.. Wm. Blount, John Rut- 
lege, Wm. Few.” 

(Motto: “By this we conquer.” 

A seaman stepped out from among the crew, and 
touching his hat to the officers who, with the com- 
modore, were on the deck enjoying the scene in si- 
lent admiration, ‘‘begged to say a few words to his 
shipmates on this occasion,” and, obtaining leave, he 
delivered the following address: 

“If any thing tends to keep alive the patriotic feel- 
ings of men, such as filled the minds of Washington 
ani his associates, in the great struggle which made 
ours a mighty and free nation, it is'‘a commemoration 
of eras like the present. 

“Every man, who now enjoys the blessings of free- 
dom, and feels proud that he is a descendant from 
those who, in the days ‘that tried men’s souls,” by 
their united wisdom, bravery and patriotism, laid the 
foundation of our glorious republic: bequeathing to us, 
their posterity, to perfect and perpetuate, has a right 
and evinces a noble spirit when he stands forth: and 
either at home or abroad proclaims his pride in being 
one of the thousands that celebrate the day. 

“Let him then who feels no interest in such recol- 
lections, and has no soul to appreciate his privileges, 
stand aside. 

“But there are no fears that any of that class will 
be found ina community enjoying the honor of belong- 
ing toa country which owns the Star Spangled Banner 
as her emblem, and sends it forth among the nations 
of the earth, to protect or avenge. 

‘Free herself from the yoke of oppression, she has 
always been an asylum for all who have sought her 
shores, leaving it indiscriminately in their power to 
enjoy both her honors and protection. 

‘United, then, should be the hearts of all—and in 
a spirit of patriotism and hilarity join in the celebra- 
tion of any event that commemorates the birth of such 
a hero as Washington. 

‘Let it bring to our recollections that we belong to 
the right arm of that country’s service. 

‘-Let us call to mind on the occasion, that this very 
ship in which we now float, is one that caused the flag 
of a powerful nation to qome down, although waiving at 
the peak of more than her own force. 

“Let us remember, too, that we tread the planks of 
the first born of the American navy, and that she has 
carcied the stars and stripes through war and peace 
bright and unsullicd. 





- een enn te A eC OE 


Tars of the Canstellation! let your enthusiasm be 
displayed in a manner to do credit to the most enno- 
bling properties of a true seaman’s character. 

“For, if any portion of those who are entitled to 
claim the glorious privileges which ours, as a free 
and enlightened country, affords, it is surely such as 
are ready at a moment’s call to defend, or, it may 
be, punish any power that may have the temerity 
either to insult or attempt the usurpation of any of 
our rights. 


‘Foremost in the ranks of success, when required, 
has always stood the dmerican navy. 

‘Manned with hearts nerved strong in the righte- 
ousness of their cause, they will never shrink from 
danger or permit one ‘‘blot” to tarnish the “‘escutch- 
eon” of their ‘National Honor.” To prove that 
such has been their bearing in the eyes of the 
world, I need not recapitulate their triumphs: they 
are engraved on the hearts of all who love their coun- 
try. 

“Under the guidance, then, of those who are in- 
structed to direct the concerns of honor and good, let us, 
whenever our country may need our services, render 
them in the spirit of 1776. (Loud cheers from all 
hands.) 


When the cheering, which followed the conclusion 
of the address, had ceased, a stentorian voice was 
heard from the forecastle, hailing the ship; soon after, 
one of the Water Gods appeared, bearing a card, or 
immense shell rather, from old Neptune to Commo- 
dore Truxton; and the God of the sea, with the iden- 
tical “long, lee gang way trumpet,” was soon seen 
making his way aft, seated in a shell pattern barouche 
drawn by four able seamen, metamorphosed into four 
immense Dolphins, whose flounderings over the dry 
deck exemplified the uneasy position of “fish out of 
water.” 


The captain of the forecastle, with the ribbons in 
hand, was seated on the box, and two apprentice boys 
in the dicky, or foretopsail halyard rack, behind, re- 
presenting Mermaid footmen. 

Com. K. received the cortage with much civility, 
informing the old gentleman that his friend named on 
his card had “gone aloft,” leaving a name to the Con- 
stellation, a never fading star. 


The Sea King shook the brine from his ample beard, 
and called for a drink. 

On this day the officers dined together, and a num- 
ber of their fellow citizens, also on board at their in- 
vitation. 

The day passed off not only agreeably, but it is 
hoped usefully, in the great work of binding together 
the true interests of all—inspiring union and a spirit 
of patriotism in the sailors of the navy. 

[M. ¥. American. 





LOCUST YEAR—1843. 


EEE 





Time was, when instead of designating years by 
authentic figures, so universaily as we do how, 
they were more generally referred to by memorable 
events. ‘The year of the deep snow”—“the year 
of the great flood”—‘‘the year of the cholera,” are 
familiar appellations. If the year 1843 escapes from 
the prediction of father Miller, aud is not renders 
ed memorable as ‘‘the year of the great comet,” 
from having exhibited the ove which approach- 
ed nearer to the sun than any other comet we have 
accounts of —(if it did not actually touch and rebound 
from that body, as our Philadelphia astronomers 
maintain)—and if not designated as “the year of the 
great comet”—will at least be remembered as “‘the 
year of the locusts.” 

The years 1758, 1775, 1792, 1809, and 1826, were 
each of them remarkable for the return of millions 
of locusts,—and as the year 1843, would be the end 
of the regular series of seventeen years, it was con- 
fidently predicted that this would also be “‘locust 
year”—and lo, and behold!—the locusts are upon us! 

Our townsman, Gideon B. Smith, esq., the talented 
editor of the American Farmer, has shown that 
this wonderful insect is erroneously called, and is 
not in fact the locust. Mr. S. ought to be, and we 
presume, is well informed, for he has published a 
book upon the subject, which he now offers for sale 
at 50 cents a copy. He proposes that they be re- 
christened, and have a new name given to them; so 
as not to interfere with the name of a very different 
animal, long known to memorable history in the oth- 
er hemisphere. And by the way, our western won- 
der of insects, has been cruelly scandalized by the 
misnomer. Instead of a nuisance, arapacious, and 
desolating nuisance, such as the locusts of the east 
are recorded as being, not unfrequently leaving fa- 
mine and pestilence in their track,—vuré is a _harm- 
less, musical, aud most abstemious little being, of 
which hogs and poultry are especially fond—and ac- 
tually fattea upon them. Mr. Smith tells us their 
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proper name is fetligonea septendecim. Whether this 
would be a strictly accurate designation, is yet a de- 
bated question, and if we are to adopt a new name 
for them, let us be sure to have it right this time. 
True, the recurrence of their return in 1843, accord- 
ing to prediction, will go far to remove all] doubt for 
the time being, but within the next sixteen years so 
many incidents will occur to render it doubtful, that 
when 1860 reaches here, if it ever does, it will find 
half the people again skeptics in relation to these 
insects being septendecim. Mr. Smith himself is a 
seventeen-yeararian,—but in order to account for the 
frequent intermediate appearance of the insect, he 
has resorted to the expedient of partitioning off the 
country into locust districts. He informs us that he 
has already discovered eighteen such districts, and ra- 
ther insinuates that there may be some affinity be- 
tween the number of those districts, and of the states 
of the Union. Pursuing this idea, we should say, 
that the similarity was quite as striking in point of 
description, a8 in number,—if we may judge from 
his programme, as published. His locust districts 
seem to vary, from the size of little Rhode Island, to 
the dimensions of some half dozen of the largest states. 
Mr. Smith admits that his map is far from being yet 
complete—either as to the number or limits of his 
locust districts. To aid him in his investigation, he 
solicits information from editors and others in rela- 
tion to the insect, and it ought cheerfully to be ac- 
corded. Mr. Espy has kindiy taken the theory of 
Storms and Hurricanes under his special charge; the 
peop!e awarded him the title of ““Storm King”—but 
the government very properly qualified the appella- 
tion to one more consonant to our republican system, 
and countenanced the useful investigation he is con- 
ducting, by appointing him Prorgessor or MetEoro- 
Loey. The appropriation of men of science to a spe- 
cial object in this way, is very proper. We hope, 
however, that the bestowment of a comfortable office 
by government, upon Mr. E. will not have the ten- 
dency which such favors seem almost invariably to 
produce elsewhere. Bloomfield, for instance, who 
promised to be so popular as a poet, if we mistake 
not, never wrote a couplet after he received an ap- 
pointment as a reward for his early genius. It ap- 
pears to be a matter of course, for poets laureate to 
repose upon their laurels from the date they are ho- 
nored with the title. We lost Southey,—and very, 
very probably, shall loose Wordsworth in that way. 
Even our own authors appear to take leave of letters 
the moment that government attempts to make men 
of business of them. We sigh at the reflection, but 
utter no names. The gift of a good office operates 
like Woodfall’s pithy announcement, “Junius writes 
no more.” 
Whether it was the influence of association or the 
power of music, with which our theme is so rife, 
which led us imperceptibly from the locusts to the 
poets, is not worth enquiring. To go back to Mr. 
Smith, who, if we judge by his publications, is much 
more of a naturalist than a poet—and investigates 
things upon form and upon terra-firma, rather than 
things beyond the clouds, we are clear for his be- 
ing aided in his very laudable investigation, by all 
such as may have it in their power to contribute 
facts, or make useful suggestions relative to the na- 
tural history of this curious insect. Let existing 
doubts in relation to its habits be superceded by cer- 
tainty or demonstration, if possible. 


One idea struck us. The Locust districts chalked 


out by Mr. Smith to all appearance disregard lati- | 


tude, longitude, climate, elevation, soil, or surface— 
every thing in short that compose the natural fea- 
tures of the country. In this respect again they re- 


semble the fantastic outlines and configurations of 
the states, leading us almost to the conclusion, that 


Locusts are influenced by as fickle and fantastic im- 
pulses as men in political societies are, else they 


could hardly have contrived to resemble our politi- 
cal organization so strictly in localizing and associ- 
ating. It is true however, that they appear to re-| on one side of the branch, she goes round to the op- 
gard our artificial boundaries as little as natural 
it would puzzle any naturalist to ‘de- 
fine their positions,” and it is a question whether if 
*“‘defined” they would not require as frequent *‘re-de- 
fining” as the positions of many of our politicians—in 
order to our ascertaining their actual ‘‘whereabout.” 

This is the fourth recurrence of the visits of this 
strange family of beings, that we have ourselves a 
recollection of. They all occurred at the regular 
We have noticed them 
with some attention, and have doubts of the aecura- 
: Our notion was, that 
the frequent appearance of them in other years, was 
probably a kind of swarming from the generai family 
or main hive,—sometimes in one place and again in 
another place,—and in fact that a few stragglers 


boundaries. 


interval of seventeen years. 


cy of Mr. Smith’s theory. 


the extremity, then proceeds to make another hole 
and deposites two more eggs, and so on, until her 
store is exhausted. If she finds not room enough 


posite-side and pierces there. ‘These holes often kill 
the branches, or weaken them so that the wind breaks 
them off, and especially when shrubbery is sparse 
as on mountain sides we have seen the entire foliage 
as completely seared as if a November frost had 
fallen upon the whole region. After depositing its 
eggs, the females live only four or five days;—the 
males die a day or two sooner. In five or six weeks 
after being so deposited, the eggs are hatched,—little 
insects creep out of the excavation, fall to the ground, 
and immediately enter the earth in search of food, 
attaching themselves to the tender radicals of grass 
or vegetables. They have no other mode of feed- 
ing, and during their noisy state of existence, eat 
nothing except by means of a proboscis or trunk, with 
three capillaries or hairs, which they extend over the 





made their appearance all over the country, year 
after year—bui that certainly every seventeenth year | which is their only food during life. How unlike 
there is a general muster aad turn out, and that but| the Locusts of the eastern continent, which are said 


surface of the roots, and merely take up the exudation, 

















From the Southern Patriot. 
SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 2]. | 

The address of the convention of South Carolin 

met at Columbia on the 22d May, 1843, to the ae 

mocratic republican party of the United States: 

We have convened, fellow-citizens, to delibers” 
on the subject of the approaching presidential ele“ 
tion, and have given it that serious attention whic 
its great importance demands at all times, but a 
especially in the present critical condition of 
country. The result is, our unanimous deter 
tion to recommend to you JOHN CALDWLY» 
CALHOUN, as the candidate of the democratic “ 
publican party for next president. We are all see 
nimous in recommending that the general conve 
tion of the party should be held in Baltimore, 
May, 1844; that each state should appoint as ie 
delegates as she is entitled to members in the one 
ral college; that two should be appointed at late ) 
and the remainder by districts—one from eac® 
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little of the country is then exempt from their visits. | sometimes to leave not a living vegetable substance d, wher 
Whatever the truth in the case may be, it is well| on the surface of the whole region they pass : ~ wait of s 
worth ascertaining. leaving deadly famines in their path. They ar very Lae expre 

According to Mr. Smith’s theory and table of dis-| ways referred to in the scriptures as a grievous ta Ss mbers | 
tricts, “Locust year” occurred in the year 1826, and | ‘They run like mighty men,—they shall climb th: m We sha 
will occur this year, 1843, and re-occur again in 1860,} wall Jike men of war,—they shall march ever 0 . ideration' 
‘tin South Western New York, Western Connecticut, | his way, and they shall not break the ranks.” _— 7 aa dire 
Massachusetts, Middlesex county, New Jersey, Fau-| Jt js to these characteristics, no doubt. th Ser: reaso8 fo! 
quier county, Virginia, and as far south as Milton, N.| ture penman refers: ‘“Professcr Pallas : ast ” rest our 1 
Carolina. — ; guished Russian naturalist and traveller, gives 8 important 

In 1829 it occurred in Prince George’s county, | interesting account of their method of marchine ... jities, eR 
Virginia, and will're-occur there in 1846. flying. They move with caution, but with gr B and found kn 

In 1832 it occurred in Pennsylvania, west of the! .ojuteness. On approaching a stredin they —. i and char 
mountains and will re-occur ‘there in 1849. much disturbed, and, if not in full wing, use va “es trative ta 

In 1834 it occurred in Eastern Georgia—North| methods of crossing it, which are exceedin — popular ! 
Carolina, Northern Maryland, Southern Pennsylva-| pious.” Sty cu. of the rel 
nia, Delaware, and Northern Virginia, N. E. Missis-| According to the writings of one of the Christ; purity of 
sippi, Port Gibson, and will re-occur in those places! Fathers, as they are termed, in the 128th year biter These 
in 1851. Lae Christ, a flight of locusts occasioned a plague in N,. fe be #8 P 

In 1836 it occurred in Louisiana, and will re-occur| midia, which carried off 800,000 people. Pliny majority 
there in 1853. LAD of R are told, describes them as being “three feet lonr are those 

In 1838 it occurred at Gallipolis, Ohio, South| with legs which the women in India used for sais aramou 
Massachusetts, Kentucky, and the adjacent parts of! fn the year 406, Palestine was overrun with Nite and as a 
Ohio, and will re-occur in those places in 1855. and a pestilence ensued. The same thing occurrej wher the 
In 1842 it occurred in Middle Georgia, North Ca-| jn Italy in the year 591, when 30,000 persons died ; dificultic 
rolina central counties, and south part of Virginia, | consequence A the effluvia of their dead bodies! ih ly sunk, 
and about Alton, Illinois, and will reoccur there in| 873 France received a fatal visit from them. h corcuptic 
1859. .., | 1600, such dense clouds of them visited Russia, Po. the print 
Only observe how these lines seem to sport with] jand, and Lithuania, as to obscure the light of the ed from 
the lines of our state sovereignties? sun. In 1747-8, Hungary and Poland, were again yails thr 
What rule Mr. Smith has adopted in order to make} overrun by them, and in August of that year, a flight the grea 
sixteen Locust districts, out of the above six classifi-| of them reached London, where many ware picked qualified 
cations, which we have made of his table as given| yp in the streets, and preserved as curiosities. Jy and diffi 
in the National Intelligencer of the 7th instant, we/ 1709, a flight of them fairly j‘theaded” the Swedish ses; ele 
are at a loss to conceive. Ina subsequent letter from| madman, Charles the XII., who with his army wae constitul 
Mr. Smith, which appeared in the Baltimore Ameri: | then devastating Bessarabia. In 1780, Morocco sif. ty of the 
can of the 14th instant, he states that he has disco-| fered awfully by them. Barrow, the traveller, says to be t 
vered two other Locust Districts,—making eighteen | {hat in 1784, they covered a territory in Africa, of should 5 
in all, so far as he has yet ascertained, and repeats|9.000 square miles, and when driven by a strong Who 
his earnest request to editors and others to supply him | wind. into the sea, lined the coast for fifty miles, with le | 
with information upon the subject. a barrier three or four feet high. In 1799, the whole ae x 
Description of the insect. The insect itself may be| country, from Mogadore to Tangier, was swept of ory. 4 
thus identified. Soon after frost is out of the ground | every thing like vegetation by them. In 1816, they Mr, Ca 
in the spring of “‘Locust year,” a great number of! invaded Poland—fated Poland, invaded by every pest h bs nit 
worms are perceived to be below the surface, which| In the years 1805, 1822, 1824, and 1825, large sums ’ ah 
are often mistaken for the grub worm. They con-| were expended in the south of France for destroy. se od 
tinue below the surface for several weeks, having| ing the insect and their eggs. The city of Marseilles ot 
formed a neat chamber at the top of their perpen-| paid in one year 20,000 franks; the city of Aries tee Ph 
dicular holes, the tops and sides of which are nicely | 25,000 franks. The whole population were compel br 

cemented for the purpose of excluding water. They | led by law to turn out and go to work to destroy the a i 

descend to the bottom of the holes at night and in| embryo nuisance. In many places locusts are col. it is 
cold weather, and ascend again when invited by the| lected, dried, and used as food for the inhabitants. tion of 
warm beams of the sun. When the weather be-| St. John, it will be remembered, fed upon locusts + fret 
comes mild, say from the middle of April to the mid-| and wild honey. Though the hogs and poultry hare saan 
dle of,May, according to climate and season, the} fine sport in locust years with us, and fatten upon disaaie 
insects make their way out of the ground leaving | their game, we have heard of no such necessity or Pid 

millions of neat holes in the surface like a half inch| curiosity existing here as to induce men to makes pee 
augur hole—many of which will be found in a square | fricasee or pot-pie of our locusts. Who knowsnov, health: 
foot of the surface in situations where seventeen | but that they may be equal to soft-crabs? velo 

years before, the insects had found shrubs or trees} The little insect we have described as feeding upm evils t 

whereon to deposite their eggs. The insect on Jeav-| the tender fibres of our vegetable roots, is scarcely look f« 

ing the ground, being in a chrysalite state, immedi-| perceptible to the eye, without a microscope ler of the 
ately seeks and attaches itself to a tree or shrub, a| Having buried itself below the surface of the eartt, ooh ts 
few feet from the ground, there becomes dry, rup-| jt remains there, until its advent, seventeen year wither 
tures its shell in the back, throws it off, and gradually | afterwards. Who guards it all the while? operal 
expanding its filmy wings, to the sun and air, isinthe| The music, with which every forest is so vocl form 

brief space of an hour or two, ready for flight, and| during the continuance of our “tettigonea septende- “ene. 
winging his way in the ambient air, soon is found | cim” above terra-firma, is one of its distinctive, atl hie lex 
seeking a “‘help-mate.” The union of sexes takes) with us, albeit, though a dear lover of sweet sound minist 
place, and in one or two days the females begin) one of its most objectionable characteristics. Such and th 
to deposite their eggs, always upon the branches} an everlasting din|—No one can well describe it, didate 
of living trees and shrubs of any description, gene-| imagine it,—if he have not heard it. If he ba great 
rally choosing those about the size of their own| there is no danger of his ever forgetting its im It 

body. Excavating the branch by means of an in-| pression. heinae 
strument which naturalists call their ovipositer or —_ rine. 
egg-depositor, to the depth of half the distance be- ee en eee ae Tee th ny 
tween the bark and pith, she deposites two eggs at POLITICS OF THE DAY. aa pea 
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on r : 
where not, by the mode which the republican 
of such state may deem best fitted to collect 
and that the 


and, 


Pa xpress the opinions of the people; 


rs should vote per capita. ; 

We shall pass over all minor and subordinate con- 
qerations for recommending Mr. Calhoun, and pro- 
’ ed directly to state the leading and paramount 
pane for giving him our preference. We, then, 
ye tour recommendation on his long, faithful, and 
mportant public services; on his acknowledged abi- 
jities, energy, firmness, and sagacity; on his pro- 
found knowledge of the constitution and the genius 
and character of government; on his high adminis- 
trative talents; on his devoted attachment to free and 

lar institutions, and the principles and doctrines 
of the republican party; and, finally, on the spotless 
purity of his life. ’ 

These are high qualifications, but net* higher than 
he is possessed of, nor (as we believe) than a large 
majority of bis fellow-citizens accord to him. They 
are those which at all times should be regarded as 


reasons, entitled to much consideration, but of a sub- 
ordinate character. Among them, that he belongs 
to a portion of the Union which has never yet had a 
president. That the central states, the northern and 
eastern, the western and north-western, all have had 
their presidents; but the south or southwestern—the 
great exporting states, from the exchange of whose 
products with the rest of the world more than two- 
thirds of the revenue of the Union has been drawn, 





past history and opinions more. thosoughly identify 
with all the great articles of tkie democratic creed, 
than Mr. Calhoun? He,as far back as 293%, diseounte- 
nanced the connection of the government with banks; 
and when, in 1837, that connection was broken asun- 
der, he was amongst the first to advecate the neees- 
sity of the separation—to plant his foot, without fear 
of consequences, boldly in the front; and, under de- 
nunciations and obloquy unexampled for their bit- 


and which have ever furnished their full share of ta-‘! terness in political warfare, to take wp this great 


lents, patriotism, eloquence, and wisdom to the coun- | 
cils of the nation—have never yet had one. 

In this connection, there is another view not less 
entitled to consideration. The presidents have here- 
tofore been taken exclusively from the larger states. 
There is not an instance of one, in the long course 
of half a century, selected from the medium size or 
smaller states. Is it to be inferred from these re- 
markable facts, that the smaller and weaker states 
and the least populous portions of the Union are to 
be permanently excluded from its highest honors: or 





gramount in the selection of the chief magistrate, 


rather, has it been an accidental course of events, 


and as decisive, at such a period as the present,| without aim or design? The latter we hope has been 


wher the government is surrounded by perils and | the case; but surely, on the first fitting occasion, ge- 
dificulties; when its character and credit are great-' nerosity, the sense of justice and sound policy, re- 


ly sunk, at home and abroad; when great abuses and 
corcuption have crept into its administration; when 
the principles of the constitution have been depart- 
ed from, and when universal embarrassment pre- 
yails throughout the land. It is at such a period that 
the great and only question should be, who is best 
qualified to carry the government through its perils 
and difficulties; to correct its errors; reform its abu- 
ses; elevate its character and credit; re-establish the 
constitution, and restore confidence and the prosperi- 
tyof the country. Whoever he may be, he ought 
to be the man. Every subordinate consideration 
should yield. 

Who then ig the man for the present period?— 
Without oma lag underrate or disparage the high 
qualifications of the distinguished individuals of the 

arty, whose names have been presented by their 

riends as candidates, we respond to the question— 
Mr. Calhoun is the man. We sincerely believe that 
he unites, in himself, more fully, and in a higher de- 
gree than any other individual, all the high qualities 
demanded by the occasion; and that his election 
would do more to redeem the character of the gov- 
ernment and country, and. restore confidence and 


prosperity, that the election of any other man, or the | less of consequences, in obedience to what he be- 


occurrence of any other event. 
it is not to be disguised that the deplorable condi- 


tion of the country may be almost exclusively traced | 


to errors and mismanagement of government. 
cannot be charged either to the constitution or the 
dispensations of Providence. On the contrary, His 
dispensations have not only been kind, but: munifi- 
cent, in abundant harvests and almost universal 
health; while to the violation or neglect of the pro- 
visions of the constitution may be traced most of the 
evils that have befallen us. We then must mainly 
look for their remedy to the correction of the errors 
of the government; and the reformation of its abu- 
ses; and, for that, to the election of a president— 
without whose lead, and enlightened and hearty co- 
operation, there can be no thorough and radical re- 
form, or essential change in the course of govern- 
ment, as experience has abundantly proved. What 
his lead and co-operation will be in the coming ad- 
ministration, depends on the individual to be elected, 
and that, as far as the party is concerned, on the can- 
didate to be nominated; and hence, at this time, the 
great importance of making the proper selection. 


It may be supposed that the fact of Mr. Calhoun 


being (a native) of South Carolina has influenced us 
in making up an estimate of his qualifications; and 


that large deductions ought to be made on that ac- 


count. We are not unaware how much opinion 
18 liable to be biased by state attachments, and 


enough. 


quire of the larger states and more populous portions 
of the Union that they should give a practical and sub- 
stantial proof that it has heen im reality accidental, 
and not designed. And what occasion can be more 
fitting than the present? 

If the high qualifications of Mr. Calhoun, strength- 
ened by such Jong and important services, unani- 
mously supported, as there is every reason to believe 
he will be—not only by his state, but the portion of 
the Union to which he belongs—cannot ensure his 
election, is it to be expected that any citizen hereaf- 
ter belonging to it, however eminent his talents or 
great his services, or from the smaller states, will 
ever be elected? And would there not be strong 

rounds for believing that their citizens are forever to 
Ee disfranchised, as far‘as the office of president is con- 
cerned, and that the office is to be a permanent mo- 
nopoly of the larger states and more populous sec- 
tions? To these, other reasons might be added of not 
less weight. We shall, however, allude to but one 
| or two, and among them, his disinterested and mag- 
nanimous course in his party relations, of which a 
single instance will suffice. 

it is well known that he did not hesitate, regard- 








lieved to be the true principles and policy of the re- 


the party in the plenitude of its power, and when 


It | the highest rewards and honors of the country were 
It is equally well known that it sub- 
| jected him for the time to the severest denunciations 
of those he separated from, and apparently for ever 
blasted his political prospects, so far as office, pow- 
er, and influence were concerned. He willingly sa- 
crificed all, to maintain his principles. Nor is it un- 
known, when the tide of events turned against his 
former friends, from whom he had separated, and 
when the party was at its greatest depression,and their 
old opponents ready to rush in and overwhelm them, 
as they believed forever, that it was then that he, 
forgetting the past, and overlooking all personal con- 
siderations, regarding only his duty and his princi- 
ples, unhesitatingly brought to them, at their utmost 
If events have since turn- 
ed—if the porty is again in the ascendant, and more 

an ever after its great fall—it may be 
surely said, with truth, that the happy change is, in 
It is true 
that, in all this, he sought neither gratitude nor re- 
ward; that, however, only enhances his title to both. 


To this we add, that he was the first to discover, 
| long in advance, the present dangers and disasters; 
| to point out their causes, and warn against their ap- 
proach; to use his utmost efforts, and peril his all to 
have made allowances for it, but, it is possible, not; avert them; and, when actually arrived, to take the 
If, however, deduction is to be made on) Jead inthe endeavor to pass through them in safety. 
that account from the weight of our opinion in his! In proof of all this, we refer to addresses, speeches, 
favor, there are other considerations which ought, at' and reports for the last fifleen years. Now, that 
least, to throw an equal weight in the opposite scale. | what was then future is past, they look more like his- 
If the fact that we are of the state and vicinage of | tory than the anticipations of what was tocome, and 
Mr. Calhoun is calculated to warp our judgment! afford evidence of sagacity and foresight rarely 
and lessen the weight of our opinion in his favor,| equalled and never surpassed. 
the same fact is equally calculated, in another view, | not avert the dangers and disasters he anticipated, it 
to add to its weight; for, while it may bias our opin-| cannot be doubted he did much to lessen them, and 
ion in his favor, it gives us the opportunity to view|to prepare the way finally to overcome them; and 
his conduct, public and private, more closely and) now, when the question is, how shall they be over- 
minutely, and to make up our opinion from actual| come? who so well qualified to give a satisfactory 
observation and full and correct knowledge. When,| answer—to undertake the task, and restore health 
with such advantages, the jury of the vicinage—the | and prosperity to the body politic, as he who has 
whole state—renders an unanimous verdict in his fa-| given such conclusive evidence of his thorough 
Vor, it ought to be entitled to full credence. We say | knowledge of the cause and nature of the disease to 


‘in his grasp. 


need, his powerful aid. 
powerful t 


a great measure, to be attributed to him. 





unanimous, for there is literally put one party in this be remedied? 


State, as far as he is concerned. 


; | And, finally, may we not ask, without being 
On this elevated ground we rest our preference thought to disparage the just merits of other candi- 


Although he could 


measure of reform, and by tbe foree of his decision 
and genius, principally contributed to sustain and 
pass it through! Few men have been so efficient in 
saving the liberties of the country from the most 
dangerous of all the instruments of federalism—an 
United States Bank. Next to Mr. Jefferson, no one 
who has lived under our constitution has done more, 
if as much, to preserve its republican features, by 
exposing the dangers of consolidation, and resisting 
its encroachments; and when, in the lust for abso- 
lute power, it was madly proposed to mutilate the 
constitution, by abolishing the great balance-wheel 
and conservative provisions of the veto, he was the 
most distinguished of allonm that gallant resistance 
by which the atternpt was frustrated. The besi en- 
ergies of his life have been spent in efforts to reform 
a degenerating government, and restore it, by econo- 
my and retrenchment, to its original simplicity and 
purity. He is the true reprensentative of the great 
essential principle of democracy—freedom of human 
pursuits, in the exemption of industry from unneces- 
sary burdens and exactions. He recognises uo jus- 
| tice in tariffs taxing unequally the labor and capital 
\of the farmer, the planter, the merchant, the me- 
chanic, the shipmaster, and all other industrial pur- 
suits, to give protection to, and make the labor and 
capital of the manufacturer profitable. He believes 
that such injustice alienates affection between these 
classes of citizens, and causes deep dissatisfaction 
with, and weakens the government which sanctions 
it; that it causes fierce and angry struggles, by the 
efforts of the one to free themselves from wrongful 
burdens, and of the other to maintain or increase 
them; that out of these conflicts, occurring periodi- 
cally, and mixing themselves up in all governmental 
questions, the best inierests of the manufacturers 
themselves are far more deeply injured, from the 
unsettled condition of their existence, and the sud- 
den and ruinous changes to which it subjects their 
affairs, than they could possibly be by that fair pro- 
tection which an equal, moderate, and just system 


publican party, to separate from the great body of| of revenue duties would afford, and which, if just, 


equal, and fair, would be permanent. A power has 
been claimed as existing in the government to give 
indirectly, to the labor and capital of one class, or 
one section, a preference over those of another, 
which it is at the same time acknowledged would be 
oppressive to give directly; but he admits neither 
the constitutional right, the morality, nor the logic, 
by which a mere difference of mode in perpetrating 
a wrong, can be used to change it into a right; and 
denies any rightful power in the federal legislature, 
directly or indirectly, primarily or incidentally, to 
draw the exactions of the government from the people 
by duties on imports, otherwise than by a fair, equal, 
and bona-fide tariff of revenue. Between a tariff of 
protection and a tariff of revenue, discriminating for 
protection, he is able to see no difference in constitu- 
tional principle; and he holds the one as much as 
the other repugnant to natural justice and the plain- 
est principles of political economy, and in their ten- 
dency subversive of the very ends of civil society. 
He is not in favor of abolishing duties on imports for 
a system of direct or internal taxes, but for a system 
of duties on imports laid purely for revenue, and al- 
lowing discriminations only where true revenue 
principles call for it. He is in favor of burdening 
commerce and the labor which supports it with no 
more duties than are indispensable to the economi- 
cal and necessary wants of the government. He is 
unalterably opposed to all extravagance, corruption, 
and abuses in the expenditure of public money, the 
reform of which cannot be etlected so long as the re- 
venue is Jevied on the principle of pretection, which 
acts as a bounty on large and influential classes, en- 
listing them in the support of extravagant expendi- 
tures as an excuse for high taxation. He believes 
that the government has no power nor right to lay 
taxes, nor to collect revenue, nor to sell the public 
lands, for the purpose of distributing the proceeds, 
or any portion thereof, amongst the states; nor that 
it has anyright or power directly or indirectly, to 
assume the debts of the states; nor to carry op a 
system of internal improvement. Many of these 
are cardinal considerations, in comparison with 
which the presidency sinks into insignificance, and 
no compromises of them can be bartered, even tor 
that high dignity. 

Having now given our reasons for preferring Mr. 





for Mr. Calhoun. Tothat we might add many other dates for the presidency, which one of them do his, Calhoun, we shail next proceed to state those that 
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governed us in making the recommendations we 
have in reference to the general convention. 


Reason and discussion have already done much to 
settle most of the points connected with the conven- 
tion, and about which there was at first a difference 
of opinion. We regard the question as definitely 
settled, that Baltimore is to be the place where it is 
to be held; and shall therefore pass it over without 
further comment. The expression of opinion, so 
far as there has been one, is so strongly in favor of 
May, 1844, that it is scarcely to be supposed that 
those who prefer November will stand out against 
it. But four states—Tennessee, Missouri, Virginia, 
and New York—have expressed opinions in favor 
of the latter; while Maryland, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, 
have either expressed opinions in favor of, or given 
strong indications that pF pg the former. In- 
deed the argument, to afford the people ample time 
to make up and express their opinion, and to mark 
the course of events and the conduct of public men 
during the first session of the next congress, espe- 
cially in reference to the tariff and the expenditures 
of the government, is so strong, that we do not see 
how it can well be resisted. But, putting aside that 
and other reasons which might be urged in favor of 
the latter period, it seems to us as a mere matter of 
courtesy, if time be requested by any considerable 
portion of the party, it should be granted, unless the 
period proposed be obviously unreasonably Jate— 
which cannot be alleged against that which we, 
with so large a portion of the party, have concurred 
in recommending. On this ground, if no other, we 
cannot believe that those highly respectable states 
which have fixed on an earlier day, will be so want- 
ing in courtesy as to refuse to yield to so reasonable 
a request, and persist in adhering to November. Un- 
der this impression, we shall not dwell longer on the 
reasons in favor of May. 


We also regard it as substantially settled, that the 
delegates, with the exception of the two proposed 
to be appointed by the republican members of the 
legislature, or a state convention, are to be appoint- 
ed by districts. We are not aware that any stale or 
portion of the party has expressed a preference for 
any other mode, except Pennsylvania; whilst most 
of the states and public meetings, where the subject 
of the convention has been agitated, including Vir- 
ginia, have expressed opinions in its favor. 

It is certainly gratifying to observe, that the ten- 
dency of a free and enlightened discussion is to unite 
and harmonize the party, instead of dividing and 
distracting it, as was feared by many would be the 
case; and it may be fairly anticipated that the con- 
tinuance of the discussion in the same liberal and 
free manner, which has already contributed so much 
to settle the important points it has connected with 
the convention, will have the same salutary effect in 
settling the only twothat we regard as remaining in 
reality unsettled—the number of delegates to be ap- 
pointed from each district, and the mode of voting; 
whether per capita—that is, each member individually, 
and his vote counting one, or by the majority—that 
is, the vote of the whole delegation of the state to 
be disposed of by a majority of the delegation. The 
recent convention held at Richmond recommended 
four delegates from each congressional district, and 
that a majority of the delegates should dispose of 
the vote of the state in the convention, in which the 
legislative caucus held at Albany has concurred, 
while all the other states, as far as we are informed, 
which have expressed an opinion, are in favor of one 
delegate from each district, and the per capita mode 
of voting. 


We have carefully and impartially examined and 
compared both; and with every respect for the 
source from which it emanates, we are compelled to 
say that our objection is irresistibly strong against 
what, for brevity, we shall call the plan of the Rich- 
mond convention; and in favor of what, with the 
same object, we shall call the Maryland plan, that 
state being the first which fully adopted and recom. 
mended it. 


And here it is proper to premise, that, as the no- 
mination, if acquiesced in, would in effect be the 
election, so far as the voice of the party is concern- 
ed, we hold it, in tie first place, to be indispensable 
that the general convention should conform, as near- 
ly as may be, to the electoral college in the manner 
of constituting it, and the mode of voting and count- 
ing the votes. In the next, that every practicable 
means should be adopted, that the voice of the con- 
vention shall utter the voice of the people, in con- 
tradistinction to political managers; and that the re- 
lative weight of the states as fixed by the constitu 
tion, in the election of president and vice president, 
should be preserved. ‘These we regard as funda- 


lation to the general convention ought to be tested. 
None but those whocan stand that test should be 
admitted. They are too obviously just and reason- 
able to require illustration. He would ill deserve 
the name of republican who objects to them. It is 
to their test we intend to bring the points of diffe- 
rence between the two plans which may be regard- 
ed as still unsettled. 

We object, then, to the mode of voting and count- 
ing recommended by the Richmond convention, be- 
cause it adopts a principle unknown to the constitu- 
tion, and which, combined with the number of dele- 
gates proposed to be appointed from each district, 
would, in practice, be destructive of the most impor- 
tant of all the compromises of the constitution, or, 
aswe might with truth say, the fundamental com- 
promise on which the whole rests. As strong as 
these assertions may appear, we shall, unless greatly 
deceived, establish their truth beyond controversy. 


It is well known to all in the least conversant with 
our political history, that the greatest difficulty ex- 
epee in framing the constitution was to estab- 
ish the relative weight of the states in the govern- 
ment of the union. The smaller states, placing 
themselves on the incontestable principle of the per- 
fect equality of rights between all sovereign and in- 
dependent communities, without regard to size or 
population, insisted on a like equality of weight in 
the government of the union; while the larger and 
more populous, admitting the correctness of that 
principle, insisted that in a federal republic, compos- 
ed of states of unequal size, and united for the com- 
mon defence of the whole, the states which brought 
to the common stock of power and means the great- 
er share should, in fairness and justice, have a pro- 
portionate weight in the government. Such was the 
obstinacy with which both sides maintained their 
ground, that at one time it was seriously apprehend- 
ed the object of the convention would fail, and its 
labors end in doing nothing. The alarm which this 
caused, led to a compromise. The larger states 
agreed to an equality of representation in the senate, 
and the smaller to a representation in the house, pro- 
portioned to population estimated in federal num- 
bers. From these two elements, all the materials 
for constructing our beautiful and solid political fa- 
bric were drawn. The electoral college for the 
choosing of president and vice president consists of 
the two blended, so as to give to each state the num- 
ber of electors that she may have of members in 
the two houses of congress. 

The modes of voting, as prescrbed by the consti- 
tution, are in unison with these elements. As there 
are but two, so there are but two modes of voting 
known to the constitution—the per capita, and that 
by a majority, corresponding with the two elements. 
When the states are intended to be regarded in their 
original equality, and independent and sovereign 
character, the mode of voting prescribed is by dele- 
gation; each delegation voting by itself, and the ma- 
jority disposing of the vote of the state; but the vote 
of the state in such cases, without regard tothe 
number of delegates, counts but one. Such was the 
mode of voting and counting in the formation and 
adoption of the constitution, and such the mode pre- 
scribed for propositions to amend it, and in the elec- 
tion of president, when the choice devolves on the 
house by the failure of the electoral college to elect. 
But when the states are not intended to be so regard- 
ed, the vote and count is always per capita; and such 
is the mode accordingly prescribed for the two houses 
of congress in all cases except the instance cited, 
and also for the electoral college in voting for a pre- 
sident and vice president. 

It is well known that it was very difficult to agree 
on the mode of electing those distinguished officers, 
resulting from the same conflict between the large 
and small states, that endangered, as has been stated, 
the formation of the constitution itself. That, too, 
ended in a compromise, which gave the larger states 
a preponderance in the election by the electoral col- 
lege, and the smaller a sreponderance in caseof a 
failure of choice, and the election devolving on the 
house. 

It was thus that this great and dangerous conflict 
among the states was settled by compromise; and 
that which endangered the formation of the consti- 
tution, was, by consummate wisdom and skill, made 
to furnish the elements out of which the govern- 
ment was constructed. And what we are irrecon- 
cilably opposed to in the plan of the Richmond con- 
vention 1s, that it confounds these elements, by com- 
bining together incongruous modes of voting and 
counting, and thereby adopts a principle unknown to 
the constitution, and in deadly conflict with the com- 
promsses upon which it rests, and on the observance 
of which its balance depends. Our objection ap- 
plies not to the delegates of the general convention 
voting by states, or that the vote of the states should 





mental principles, by which every proposition in re- 
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as blending incongruous methods is, that the vote ot 
a state should be given by a majority, but counted 
woes It is that which we pronouuce to be un 

own to the constitution, and monstrous and de: 
structive in its character. Virginia, or any other 
state, may take choice, to vote by majority, or a 
capita; but whichever she may select, she ‘thins 
complain if she should be snbject to the mode of 
counting, which the constitution, in conformity to its 
compromises, invariably prescribes for that mode. ] 
she should insist on a majority of her delegates dis. 

ing of her vote, she must also submit to Place 
erself on an equality with the smallest State, ang 
count but one, as she would in case of the presiden. 
tial election going to the house. If she desires to 
have her whole delegation counted, as in the house 
of representatives on all other questions, she must 
vote per capita, and run, as there, the hazard of a qj- 
vision among her delegates. She cannot, withoy; 
subverting the principles of the constitution, enjo 
the benefit of both modes, and exempt herself from 
their disadvantages. She cannot concentrate her 
whole strength by ny owe of her vote by a major. 
ity, without placing herself in the same scale with 
Delaware; or count her full number, without the 
hazard of a division in her delegation. Choose 
which she may, we for one shall not object; but we 
never can assent that she, or any other state, shal] 
atthe same time grasp the benefit of both, and ex. 
empt herself from their disadvantages. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of whichever may be se. 
lected, must be taken together. 


But we consider the plan of the Richmond con- 
vention as dangerous in its practical bearings, asit 
is clearly unconstituiional in principle. It would 
tend almost irresistibly to concentrate the power of 
electing the president in the hands of the larger 
states and more populous portions of the union, 
and, by necessary consequence, give them the al- 
most exclusive control over the executive depart- 
ment of the government, and, through its power 
and influenee, over the whole union. We must look 
at things as they are. The control of the nomina- 
tion, if acquiesced in, would be in fact, as has been 
premised, the contro] of the election, as far as the 
party is concerned; and what could be better devis- 
ed to concentrate their combined power in the gene- 
ral convention, than the plan of the majority giving 
the vote of each state,and yet at the same time 
counting per capita, and thereby controlling its pro- 
ceedings, and through it, the nomination and elec- 
tion? And what could tend more powerfully than 
that to destroy the balance of the constitution, and 
convert our federal republic into a great consolidat- 
ed and absolute government, to be succeeded by all 
the disasters which must inevitably follow? 

But it may be said, that the evil apprehended has 
already occurred in another form; that their strength 
is already concentrated on the electoral college, by 
changing the system of choosing electors by dis- 
tricts, into that of the general ticket; and that it is 
but right that they should have the same relative 
weight in the convention, as they have in the electo- 
ral college. It is, indeed, true that {he system of 
choosing electors by general ticket, in its operation, 
as far as the concentration of power is concerned, 
has the same effect as voting by majority, and count- 
ing per capita; and it is to be feared has already done 
much, and will do still more, to disturb the balance 
of the government. Butthereis a great dificrence 
between them—so much so, that the genera} ticket 
can afford neither excuse nor precedent for the plan 
of the Richmond convention. If the two have the 
like effect in securing to the states a united vote, it 
is brought about ina very different manner. ‘The ge- 
neral ticket moy defeat, toa certain extent, the in- 
tent of the constitution; but 1t does not invade its 
principles, as to the manner of voting and counting. 
The electors still vote individually, and their votes 
are counted per capita. Bad as it is to get round the 
principles of the constitution in practice, it is still 
worse to act in open defiance and contempt of them. 

Nor is this the only difference. It is well known 
that, at the commencement of the government, and 
for many years afterwards,the district system of 
choosing electors generally prevailed; and that it 
was changed to the general ticket—not voluntarily, 
through a conviction thatthe latter was right and 
the former wrong; but reluctantly, and under a ge- 
neral conviction that the change was for the worse. 
It was caused in a great measure by compulsion, 
through the almost necessary operation of party 
conflicts. The system once commenced by any one 
party ina state, in order to secure victory by con- 
centrating its united strength, almost necessarily 
compelled the opposite side, in order to avoid defeat, 
to imitate the bad example. Oncestarted, the same 
cause, by its action and reaction, led to the almost‘ 
universal adoption. Jt was a weapon forged for par- 





be given by the majority; but what we do object to 
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for which it was intended. But to introduce a wea- 
so in 
same 
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‘oe harmony, union, and concert—would be | the election, and executive department. 
preety wt only aoe authorized by the example of 1 


combine to increase the relative influence of the same , course will be, that some one prominent individual 02 
tended into a convention of members of the | states and portions of the Union, and would, by their | the side of each of the two most popular candidates 
arty—assembled, not in hostility, but for the | joint operation, give them an overwhelming weight in shall offer for the place of delegate, and will can- 

able and friendly purpose of producing and | the convention, and, through it, over the nomination, | vass the district in behalf of his particular favorite; 
ce than which no conceivable mode is better caleulated 
We have now, we trust, conclusively shown that | to make known the qualifications of candidates, and 


the general ticket, but without justification or ex-| the plan of the Richmond convention, in the mode | thereby enable the people to come to an enlightened 


Co gother view remains, deserving the most seri-| conforming to, departs, wholly from, the analogy of 


of voting and counting, it recommends, instead of | selection. 


Having now stated frankly and fairly, though not 


ous consideration, gong to show that the introduc-| the electoral college; and that it adopts a principle as fully as we might, our objections to the plan of 


tion of the general ticket, so far from affording rea- | unknown to the constitution, and which in its ope- 


son or pre 


the Richmond convention, it remains to set forth the 
cedent in favor of the plan proposed by | ration would destroy the relative weight of the states, | reasons for our preference of the Maryland plan. It 


the Richmond convention, furnishes strong grounds | as fixed by its compromises, in the election of president | will not be necessary to be very elaborate, as the rea- 
against it. The very fact that it has beea adopted | and vice president; and, of course, not standing the |sons against the former are in fact the great and con- 


in choosing 


electors, and that it has increased the | test of the principles to which we proposed to bring | clusive reasons in favor of the latter—so striking is 


relative weight of the larger states and the more it, should be rejected. So clear and just is this con- | the contrast between the two. 


pulous portions of the union, in the electoral col-| clusion to our minds, that we hazard nothing in as- 
ee and the election of president, instead of area- | serting that no state would venture to propose, as an 
gon why their weight should be increased in the ge- 





We, then, are in faver of the Maryland plan, be 


cause the time it fixes on to hold the general con- 
amendment to the constitution, the, mode of voting | vention affords ample opportunity for the people to 


neral convention and the nomination o1 the candi-| and counting recommended by the Richmond conven- | make up and develope their opinion in reference 


date, is one of the strongest against it. It obviously 


tion; containing, at the same time, a provision todivest | to the respective candidates, and enables them to 


makes it more important to the others, that what has | the smaller states of their contingent advantage, on | mark the conduct of the prominent friends of the 
been lost in the election, shall not be lost ia the no-/ the election devolving on the house; or that, if pro- several candidates in the new congress to be as- 
mination also. If it be lost there too, all will be! posed, it would not receive the vote of a single state in ,sembled in December next, on questions of vital 


hopelessly jest. To understand the full foree of the 


the Union, so strong would be the sense of justice | importance and strong bearing on the future course 
remark, it must be recollected that the nomination | against it. And yet, if that plan shall become the of the government. 


We add, that we are in its 


ig necessary to make the vote of the electoral col-| precedent, and general conventions for nominating favor, because it is a convenient and pleasant sea- 


lege certaim. One, indeed, of the leading and avow- 


residents and vice presidents the established practice, |son of the year, which will be favorable to a full 


ed objects, is to avoid division, in order to prevent the ' it would, in effect, supercede the existing provisions | attendance of delegates, especially from the distant 
election from going into the house, where the vote is! in reference to those elections, and become, virtually, | states. 


by states, and where the largest and the smallest, | a Pinay of the constitution—as much so as if formally 
New York and Delaware, stand on the same level. | adopted as an amendment. 
The certain consequence of the nomination is to de- 





But we are especially in its favor, because its re- 


: ; k commendations conform as near as may be, to the 
But, if the mode of voting and counting recom- | great fundamental principles by which all proposi- 


rive the smaller states of the choice of this contin-| mended by that plan should be rejected, (as it seems | tions connected with the convention ought to be test- 


gent advantage, given them by an express provision 


to us it clearly ought to be,) and the per capita adopt-|ed. Taken as a whole, we are of opinion it has 


of the constitution, in order to compensate for the | ed, (as it must be, to conform to the constitution,) | adopted the most efficient means that can be devised 


advantage which the large states have in the elec- 
toral college. It forms oneof the compromises in 


then the other portion of the plan, which recom-| jn order that the voice of the convention shall be the 
mends four delegates to be appointed from each elec- | yoice of the people, in contradistinetion to the voice 


adjusting the relative weight of the states inthe exe-/ tion district, must also be rejected. The reason is | of politicians, and for preserving the relative weight 
cutive department—and' not an unimportant one—as | plain: it would be incompatible with the per capita ‘of the states in the presidential election as fixed by 


itcame from the hands of its framers. We wish to 





mode of voting—which, in order to preserve the re- | the constitution. 


It secures a compensation; at Jeast 


be understood. Weare not the advocates of carry-| lative weight of the states, as fixed by the constitu- | in a great degree, by the appointment of the dele- 


ing the election to the house. 


We know that there | tion, makes it necessary that each should have the | gates by districts, and voting per capita, for the sur- 


are strong reasons against it; and we are sincerely | same number of delegates to the general convention | render which the smaller states and less populous 


desirous of avoiding it, if it can be done on fair and that it is entitled to in the electoral college. 
equal terms; but we are not so blind as not to see) it, however, possible to meet this objection to the 
that, as things now stand, if the smaller states and | number of delegates from each district recommended 
less populous sections should surrender: this contin-| by the Richmond convention, it would fall under the 
gentadvantage, without securing in the nomination a’ test of the other principle premised—which requires 
compensation which would preserve the relative | that every practicable means should be adopted, in 
weight assigned them by the constitution, they will | order that the general convention should utter truly | 
virtually surrender all control over the presidential | the voice of the people, in contradistinction to that | 
election and the executive department. The plan | of mere politicians. To effect that, it is indispensa- | 
of the Richmond convention does not secure it; on | ble the delegates should, in all possible cases, be di- 
the contrary, itis apparent, from what has already | rectly appointed by the people. The greater the 
been stated, that, in going into a convention on that| number of intermediate bodies—the farther the ap-| 
plan, so far from securing compensation for surren-| pointment is removed from the people—the feebler ' 
dering their contingent advantage, the smaller states | wili be their voice, and the more powerful that of | 
would have even less weight in the convention and | political managers. It is that which constitutes the | 
nomination, than in the electoral college and election. | great and fatal objection to appointing delegates by | 
But the case isstill stronger. As weak as the | State conventions, which themselves are always one, | 
mode of voting and counting would make them in, and sometimes two or three, degrees removed from | 
the convention, under the plan of the Richmondcon-| the people. However, proper they may be to make | 
vention, they would be made still more so under | previous arrangements preparatory to their appoint- | 
that portion of it which recommends four delegates to | Ment, it is hazardous to leave that to them. If it be) 
be appointed from each district, as we shall next pro- | left to them, it would be vain to hope it would not | 
ceed to show. Its obvious effect will be to give amuch | become in time, the channel by which improper in- | 
larger number of delegates to the central and conti-| fluences, and even corruption itself, might enter and | 
guous states than to the exterior and remote—for | control the proceedings of the convention, and, | 
the plain reason, that they could attend with far less | through it, the nomination and election. No plan. 
relative inconvenience, expense, and time. The| could be better devised to give those who hold, or 
most remote of their delegates could go and return | expect to hold, office, the control of the election, and | 
home in a few days, at the expense of a few dollars, , through them, give the president the power of nomi- | 
and with but little sacrifice of time and couvenience, | nating his successor—in other words, to divest the 
owing to the nearness and great facilities which | peop!e of the control over the election, and to trans- 
rail roads and steamboats afford for travelling in that| fer it, and with it the control over the executive de- 
portion of the union. Such would not be the case| partment, to those who hold or seek to hold office.— 
With the delegates from the exterior and more re-| Phere is a proclivity in all popular governments to | 
mote states. To them, the expense, time, and sa- that result, which can be prevented only by the great- 
crifice would interpose formidable obstacles against | €#t caution and vigilance. 
attending. The result would be, that from one| Such is the dangerof appointing the delegates by 
there would be a full attendance; and from the other | state conventions, and our objection to the plan of | 
there would be a thin one. One would send a host] the Richmond convention, which proposes four. dele- 
of five hundred or six hundred delegates; and the| gates to each district, is, that it has the same tenden- | 
other 2 handful—probably of scarcely a hundred. He | cy, though less powerfully, to weaken the voice ot | 
asa very imperfect knowledge of our nature who | the people and strengthen that of political managers. | 
does not see in this a great relative increase of influ-| To increase the number of delerates to be appoint: | 
ence and weight to the states which should send the} ed from each district, is but to increase the necessi- | 
most, and diminution to those which should send the| ty of a caucus to make the nomination of the can- 
handful. The voice of the many would be almost| didates. The greater the number to be appointed, 
sure todrown that of the few. the stronger the tendency to distraction and confu- | 
_ But this relative increase of weight in the conven-| sion, and the necessity of such caucus to make a no- 
tion of the central and contiguous states would be in| mination; and the greater necessity, the less will be 
reality, but a relative increase of the weight of the| the control of the people of the district over the ap- 
larger members of the union, as those having the} pointment, and greater that of political intriguers.— 
Sreatest population are, in fact, for the most part,| The most effectual check to their control, and means 
the central and contiguous states; while the less po-| of civing the appointment in reality to the people, is 
pulous, generally, are the exterior and remote. The} for each district to appoint one delegate. Where one 
two causes, then, though apparently operating among | only is to be appointed, if the district is divided in 
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the different classes of states, would, in fact, unite and| reference to the presidential candidates, the usual 


Were | portions of Union make by going into a convention, 
of their contingent advantage in case of the election 
devolving on the house. 


It is here proper to remark, 
in order to avoid misconstruction, that in insisting on 


preserving the relative weight of the smaller states, we 


are not actuated by the slightest feeling of opposition 
to the larger. We would not, if we could, subtract 
a grain from the relative weight assigned them by 
the constitution. We hold that the interest, and the 
prosperity, and the happiness of each, and all are 
best promoted by a rigid conformity in all things to 
the provisions of the constitution—more especially 
that which touches its great compromises, and on 
which the balance of the government depends; and 
it is principally because we believe it does that, 
that we give our adhesion to the Maryland plan. 
We have now declared our view explicitly and 


‘frankly, on the points in relation to the convention 


which, as we believe, remain unsettled by the public 
voice. Our object is not to throw difficulties in the 
way of a general convention, nor to distract or divide 
our common party. It is the reverse—to harmonize 
and unite; which according to our conception, can 
only be done by a calm, manly appeal to reason, 
justice, equity, patriotism, and the constitution.— 
These are, we think, the only foundation on which 
the republican party can or ought to stand; and a 
strict conformity to them in practice, the only means 
vy which union and harmony can be preserved in our 
ranks. 

The objections we have stated against the plan to 
which we are opposed, and the reasons given in favor 


| of the one we support, are ofa grave character, going 


to the principles of the constitution, and some of its 
most sacred compromises, and which touch, in their 
bearing, the very vitals of our political system. If 
they are true, they must, in the opinion of all who 
value the government and the constitution, settle the 
points of difference in favor of that which we in 
common with so many other states, recommend.— 
The question, then, is, are they true? That they are, 
is our solemn conviction, and all we ask is, that the 
reasons we have advanced im their favour siiould ve 
carefully, impartially, and dispassionately weighed; 
if not assented to, the opposing reasons presented in 
the same spirit of truth and frankness in which ours 
have been advanced. If we are wrong we shall be 
happy to be put right. Truth is our first object.— 
But as long as convinced that we are right, it cannot 
be expected that we shall surrender the ground on 
which they place us. To do so, would be an aban- 
donment of principle; and with us principles are of 
more importance than the presidency; and we feel 
assured that Virginia herself, the plan of whose con- 
vention we have been constrained to oppose, would 
be the last to expect us to surrender our ground, uo 
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less convinced that it is erroneous. It is, according 
to our view, the old ground on which she has made 
so many glorious battles for liberty, and on main- 
taining which, her influence and respectability as a 
state depend; and happy shall we be, at this critical 
arid dangerous period of our political history, to find 
her standing side by side with us, in her old position, 
on the ramparts of the constitution, ready to repel all 
assaults, from whatever quarter, on its sacred provi- 
sions—whether by opeh and direct attack, or by the 
still more dangerous hostility of covert undermining. 
THOMAS N. DAWKINS, Chairman. 


MR. WEBSTER. 

We have copied into this paper from the Balti- 
more Patriot, an account of the speech delivered by 
the ex-secretary of state, on the occasion of the late 
dinner- given him by some merchants of Baltimore 
without reference to party. The speech is genera)- 
ly spoken of as one reflecting no tint of party or po- 
litteal coloring. It is true, that it does neither af- 
firm nor combat any of the prominent political prin- 
ciples which have been so long and are now warmly 
contested by the two great parties into which the 

eople of the United States are divided; it is true, 
that it appears to be the emanation of a mere busi- 
ness-man or political economist, rather than a party 
politician; but we incline to the opinion that there 
is a concealed purpose under its surface, and that 
the able author endeavored to hide in the lump a 
small bit of leaven which he hoped might ferment 
by and by. We believe that the speech, so calm in 
its statements, so passionless in its arguments, so 
wholly and practically business like in its apparent 
structure and aim, is Jaid as the foundation stone of a 
litical edifice, which Mr. Webster hopes to be able, 
by the aid of architects of schools hitherto antago- 
nistic as the Grecian and Gothic, and with materials 
incongruous as marble and thatch, to buildup. We 
confess we cannot help giving place to suspicions of 
the motives and purposes of this man—motives and 
purposes, we fear, wholly sinister, selfish, mischiev- 
ous, and unpatriotic. e deliberately believe it is 
his wish to bieak up the tariff party in the north, and 
by new schemes of policy and new combinations, to 
obliterate the lines between existing parties, in hope 
of recovering that prominent position before the 
country, whence his strange, not to say base, affilia- 
tion with the treacherous Tyler, has hurled him 
down into depths from which an angel’s arm can’t 
bring him up. Could he, by promising treaty regu- 
lations, persuade the manufacturing interest to yield 
the doctrine of protection, he would next, probably, 
seek to unite the navigation interests of the north 
with the planting interests of the south, and on this 
basis consolidate political combinations which, if 
they might not certainly lift him into the presiden- 
tial chair, he vainly hopes wou'd accomplish the 
next dearest object of his heart, the prostration of 
Mr. Clay, whom he hates only because the great 
Kentuckian has exceeded him in statesmanship and 
the favorable estimation of his countrymen as im- 
measurably as he has in personal probity and politi- 
cal honor. 

It is perfectly well know that Mr. Webster has al- 
lowed his feelings of rivalry towards Mr. Clay, all 
whose great measures he so lately defended with his 
giant powers, to inflame and fester into the deepest 
hate. It was for no other reasons than the prompt- 
ings this hatred suggested, that he remained in 
the cabinet of John Tyler when every other mem- 
ber felt compelled by a sense of personal honor to 
leave it. But he preferred to fill the uncasy seat 
and encounter the infamy of the position to losing 
the influence and power it gave him, as he vainly 
thought of damaging the prospects of the whig par- 
ty’s greatest favorite. ~— ; 

Other indications, besides the ultimate tendencies 
of the Baltimore speech, Lave manifested an inclina- 
tion on the partof Mr. Webster, to play into the hands 
of Mr. Calhoun. We do not believe, under other 
than his present desperate political prospects, Mr. 
Webster would endeavor to cast the die in favor of 
the nullifier, radically antagonistic as they ever have 
been on all cardinal principles; but he would do any 
thing, repudiate any cherished doctrine, defend any 
repudiated heresy, consort with any associates, how- 
ever ill-assorted, as the two Jast years prove, to de- 


feat the success of him who is the pride and hope of | 


the whig party, and whose elevation would blister 
his eye balls and rebuke his own infidelity to him- 
self, his principles and his country. A coalition in 
favor of Mr. Calhoun, he doubtiess thinks, is the 
most feasible project to effect his malign objects 
against Mr. Clay. ; 
Although we doubt not a commercial treaty which 


should settle the taritf for some years, would be re- | 
garded as a God send by Mr. Calhoun, yet we think | 
he has too much sagacity to be caught in such a} 
trap. He knows the temper of the people too well’ 


te 





to dream that they will ever sanction any treaty 
which will take from congress, even for a short term 
of years, the supervisory care of our home interests. 
The prerogative of raising revenue is the essential 
power of the popular branch of tha legislature im all 
free governments; but if this prerogative be usurped 
by the executive, we would’nt give a fig for our so 
styled republican institutions. It is true that our 
constitution authorises the executive aud senate to 
make treaties—that commercial treaties have been 
and may be made—and that these treaties are su- 
preme laws of the land. But no treaty, abridging 
the supervisory authority of congress over our do- 
mestic interests, by restricting the vital action of 
raising revenue and regulating the mode of raising 
it as well as the amount, will ever be ratified by this 
people till they have lost the essence and spirit of 
that freedom which even the countrymen of Hamp- 
den, Sydney, and Junius, not to mention those of our 
glorious revolutionary patriots, rightly appreciated 
at a higher value than the blood of crowned heads. 
Mr. Calhoun has staked himself on the issue be- 
tween his theory of free trade and the doctrine of 
protection, and he will be held to the issue and com- 
pelled to abide the result. If we must have further 
contest on this vital subject, let it be, where it onl 

should be, in the halls of congress. Let it be decid- 
ed by the immediate representatives of the people, 


government this is. The idea of making treaties 
with all the foreign nations with whom we trade, 
such as will settle at home the subject of protection 
and supercede the action of congress, is anti-repub- 
lican, chimerical, and preposterous. It is utterly 
impracticable, as the experience of all nations, in all 
past time, clearly proves. No doubt some advanta- 
geous arrangements may be mutually entered in- 
to; but as freemen we take fire like tinder at the 
mere suggestion of superceding the action of con- 
gress in regard to a tariff by treaty regulations.— 
Every sovereignty must legislate for itself, accord- 
ing to its own interests and wants, and all other na- 
tions must adjust themselves as they best can, to 
such legislation. Nor, even supposing regulations 
of international trade could be made the subject of 
treaty arrangement, would the result be more satis- 
factory than that which is derived from legislative 
adjustment. The effect, however, so far as our go- 
vernment at least is concerned, would be a danger- 
ous invasion, perhaps according to the form but at 
war with the spirit, of its republican institutions. 
Its legislation would be virtually transferred to the 
executive branch, conducted by means of instruc- 
tions from the department of state to ambassadors 
at foreign courts. A commercial treaty, adjusting 
the terms of our commerce with foreign nations, 
particularly Great Britain, Mr. Webster probably 
fancies, nay, he almost asserts in his speech, might 
be made; and he appears to think such a treaty 
would supercede the necessity of laying a protective 
tariff by congress. We suspect from this declara- 
tion, more than from the rumors which have so long 
prevailed, that Mr. Webster will be sent as a special 
ambassador to England, with instructions to negoti- 
ate a commercial treaty. If he can arrange such a 
treaty as will yf sagyinones be satisfactory to the man- 
ufacturers of the country, he probably thinks he 
will knock from under him, the foundation of Mr. 
Clay’s popularity in the north. But the effort and 
result will be alike vain and abortive. 


Should any ove thlnk our suspicions of Mr. Web- 
ster’s fidelity to the cause of protection, of which 
he has so long stood a champion, second only, if se- 
cond at all, to Mr. Clay, a piece of extravagant sus- 
piciousness on our part, we can give the known cha- 
racter of the man inreply. We think our suspi- 
cions are ‘fairly founded on his Baltimore speech. 
How long is it since,in his Great Fanuiel Hall 
speech, he lionized himself as the champion of pro- 
tection, and gave Mr. Clay the severest thrusts he 
could, for so much concession as was granted to the 
nullification party in the compromise act. He then 
said with a triumphant air, as if he had convicted 
Mr. Clay of having abandoned the cause of protec- 
tion on that memorable occasion, it had come to his 
iurn to speak. It seems now, from his Baltimore 
speech, that he has taken another turn, and he is 
willing to compromise for the manufacturers, in the 
chances of acommercial treaty! Where now be your 
gibes and your jeers over the compromise act! Veri- 
ly the chair of secretary of state bas given Mr. Web- 
ster an exalted idea of the beauties of negotiation 
and the inutility of congressional legislation. But 
should any one still deem our opinion of Mr. Web- 
ster’s purpose in regard to the cause of protection a 
violent deduction from his Baltimore speech, because 
it contradicts his known and established seatiments 
on that great subject, we can only reply that we are 
not concerned for the consistency of the man, and 
refer again to the same Fanuiel Hall speech, in 
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which he stigmatised the project of a Unit ‘ 
Bank, of which, until Tyler’ veto, he had ae iy 
of the steadiest, boldest, and ablest defenders per 
“obsolete idea!” If this be not sufficient ground 
convict him, on even slightly reasonable evidence 
of tergiversation and infidelity to principle, than s 
think the devil ought not be deemed the “father of 
Ties,” but upon the most palpable material proof, : 
[ Frankfort Commonwealth, 
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LETTER FROM A DISTINGUISHED Ex.gp 
NATOR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We take peculiar pleasure in presenting to the 
lic the subjoined letter, addressed to a citizen a 
state, upon the recent movement of Mr. Webster in 
relation to the tariff and commercial reciproeit, 
In our view, it isa paper of extraordinary foreatch 
ness, and deserves the most respectful aticatio, 
The writer of this letter is one whose high reputa, 
tion, growing out of past services in the public coun. 
cils, and his present eminent position, would give to 
any views put forth under the sanction of his name 
a weight of authority not inferior to that of My 


; | Webster hi : ini i 
whose interests are the subject of debate, and whose. pe Sa Rs prs, Amer Fitts tetes 


were not intended for publication. But the friend 
to whom they were addressed, considered them too 
valuable and important to be withheld from the pub. 
lic. [Philad. Inquwiver. 


THE LETTER. 

I have seen nothing so alarming to the manufac. 
turing interest of this country for many years past 
nothing so well calculated to excite just apprehen. 
sion of danger to the great cause of protection to 
home labor, as the proposition of a commercia| 
treaty with England, shadowed forth by Mr. Web. 
ster, in his late speech at Baltimore, the outlines and 
ramifications of which are daily being more clearly 
defined and exposed to the public view by the presses 
in the interest of the present administration. Do 
not understand me as having entertained the most 
distant idea that such a commercial treaty as Mr. 
Webster has suggested in his Baltimore speech, 
could be negotiated with England, and sustained by 
congress; without whose steady support such a trea. 
ty, as [ shall presently attempt to show you, would 
be but little better than a dead letter. The whole 
scheme appears to me to be one of the wildest and 
most Utopian visions that ever bewildered the ima- 
gination of a practical statesman. Yet the sugges. 
tion, however impracticable, is one which, consider. 
ing the source from which it springs, the political 
objects which its author had in view, at the time he 
made it, and its necessary tendency to distract and 
divide the friends of domestic industry, fully justifies 
all I have said of the danger to be apprehended from 
it. We must meet it immediately, and expose it in 


its true colors, before it has had time to excite the 


hostility of the farmers against the mechanics and 
manufacturers of the country; for, if it can achieve 
this object, and thereby induce the agriculturists to 
throw their votes at the approaching presidential 
election in opposition to the tried friend of the tariff, 
and in favor of Mr. Webster’s new ally in the south, 
it will have effected the only real object which its 
author had in view, or ever expected to attain from 
it. When I say this, however, let me not be under- 
stood as doubting that there are many honest and 
good men who are perfectly sincere in their advoca- 
cy of this scheme, and that many of the enemies of 
the tariff confidently. expect, by this means, to secure 
the repeal of the law passed by a whig congress at 
the last session, under the effects of which the coun- 
try seems to be gradually rising from a state of utter 
prostration. 

The plan suggested proposes that the principal sta- 
ples of the south shall, by means of a treaty or 
“commercial arrangement” with England, go to that 
country at a low fixed rate of duty. The staples 
specified as being thus about to gain a new or better 
market in the world, are rice, cotton, tobacco, In- 
dian corn, and bacon. These are particularly men- 
tioned, although the lure to the agriculturist is in- 
tended to be as general as possible. Mr. Webster 
expressly admits that no alteration in the English 
corn laws can possibly be had, in his own opinion. 
He tells us, that no reduction on the present enor- 
mous duties upon American wheat and flour is to be 
expected from England. But he is kind and candid 
enough to assure us all, in the most emphatic lap- 
guage, that the only equivalent which England will 
condescend to accept from us, in return for her re- 
duction of duties on the articles specified, is a meu: 
fication or reduction of our own tarill, generai)- 
We are not given to understand bow great the re 
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a, ‘11 be in amount of duties which will be 
poses Be from us; nor is a single articte named, tire 
| ‘mufacturer of which is destined to be the victim 
af this commercial arrangement. The speech-ma- 
ker, with all the tact of a veteran lawyer, deals only 
neralities, when touching this most delicate 
art of his case; and we are left to the fair imfer- 
ence—the only ane indeed which we can draw from 
his remarks—that the American reduction of duties 
onthe importation of British manufactures is to be 
general, and so general too, as will fully satisfy the 
demands of England, and the wants of her starving 
operatives. Every mechanic and manufacturer a- 
mong us, When searching for the rate of duty, at 
which the article ot the clas» produced by hitn is to 
be admitted into this country, will, if he be a man 
of sense, fill the blank left by Mr. Webster for him 
with such an impost as will admit the British opera- 
tive to a full competition with him in the markets 
of his own country. age 
While about to inquire into the practicability of 
the proposed arrangement with England, we ought, 
one would think, to ask ourselves whether she would 
probably assent to any considerable reduction in her 
duties on the articles produced by us. On the 8th 
of last month, the annual budget was laid before the 
house of commons by the chancellor of the exche- 
ver; and, in the debate that ensued, it was demon- 
strated that there was a falling off in the gross reve- 
nue, anticipated by Sir Robert Peel, of nearly twe 
mitions sterling for the year. The Chinese siiver 


has saved the exchequer most opportunely fromsome | 


of the disasters which must have ensued from soe 
grossa misealeulation. I leave others to judge whe- 
¢her, under sueh circumstances, Mr. Webster, or any 
secretary at Washington, with the aid of President 
‘Tyler, to help him, could persuade the British minis- 
ter toreduce the duties on tokacco, as Mr. Webster 
has imagined, or, indeed, upon any one of the arti- 
ticles of American produce enumerated in his list. 
Let it be remembered, that, during the year, 1841, 
the whole importation from foreign countries into 


made, yet we see that, in almost every instance, it 
was found impossibie to allay the jealousies and 
fears, or appease the animosities and the rivalries of | 
the muitifarious interests conflicting with each other 
in the different sections of our great and greatly 
growing country. And in consequence of this, in 
every instance, they passed their tariff law, the most 
important of all laws to the nation, by the smallest 
possible majority. During the session of 1842,Mr.Web- 
ster was present at Washington, with an opportunity 
of infusing all his opinions into the public counsels on 
this subject, quite as ample as he, or any other man, 
can expect to be indulged in, who shall undertake 
the mighty labor of reconciling congress to another 
tariff under the name of commercial treaty. He 
kaows well that, while the senate of the U. States 
could be induced to pass a tariff, after many months 
tabor, by a majority of only one vote, he or any 
other who shall undertake practically to carry out 
this new project, now has to obtain the assent of two- 
thirds of that senate to any modification of that tariff 
which shall be established by a treaty. Does any ad- 
vocate of this experiment expect to obtain the re- 
quisite constitutional majority of two-thirds to any 
tariff in the shape of a treaty which the wit of man 
could possibly suggest? Any one who has had expe- 
rience in the public counsels, will pronounce the 
scheme of a treaty tariff, to which two-thirds of the 
assembled senators of the United States must assent, 
before it is ratified and confirmed, to be utterly and 
absolutely impracticable, not to say impossible. But 
let us suppose that the requisite majority of two- 
| thirds could be obtained. The question then arises, 
what is the effect of the treaty when made? The 
constitution of the United States confers upon the 
congress of the United States (not upon the president 
and senate) the power to lay import duties. It gives 
to the president and senate the power to make trea- 





ties. Is jt pretended by any one that the treaty- 
| making power can supercede or annihilate the ex- 
| press grant of the legislative power conferred by 





‘the same instrument, to make and repeal tariff laws, 


j 
| 


change in the rates of duties. He paints strongly, 
and not without a due regard for truth, too, the ap- 
prehensions of the manufacturers and mechanics on 
account of changes, whether felt or feared. He 
shows the evils resulting from the political agitation 
of the subject of protection, and the vaccillating po- 
licy of the government in this respect for many 
years past. And he does all this, while he is him- 
self doing more to agitate, to unsettle, and to alarm 
every sensible manufacturer and operative in the 
country, than any man has done before him, since 
the last tariff act was passed. Before that act has 
been in operation one fears he himself while pro- 
fessing to be a friend of the marlufacturer and the 
protection of home Jabor, announces to the world 
that the law is to be assailed, and is in danger from 
its enemies; and under the pretence of friendship 
for the interests it secures, tells the people it is best 
to destroy it, and make another tariff, the details of 
which he does not even dare to give us. Thus he 
agitates most, while he most dcnounces agitation. 
Every manufacturer who has read his speech and 
believed that his remedy for agitation will be adopt- 
ed, has,asa matter of course, set abuut preparin 
himself for the anticipated change, and has resolve 
tostop in his career. Thus, to some extent, un- 
doubtedly, the impetus given to the industry of the 
country by the law of 1842, has been arrested by an 
agitator, professing to consider agitation as one of 
the worst of evils to the interests which he affects to 
espouse. 


But now let us inquire a little further into the 
efficacy of Mr. Webster’s remedy for agitation. The 
permanency of his tariff under a commercial ar- 
rangement, even supposing the same could be ratifi- 
ed by the congress of the United States, as he ad- 
mits that it must be, is to aos not only on the 
primary action of the house of representatives and 
senate, for its adoption and force as a constitutional 
measure, but also upon the steady support and ap- 
proval of congress in all time to come. For it will 
not be denied, that, if the assent of congress be ne- 


the United States was $127,945,060, upon which the te modily, to amend and alter them at pleasure? On! cessary, in the first instance, to give validity to the 
whole amount of duties laid by us was $14,487,060, such a subject, it can hardly be necessary to turn the arrangement, this, like every other legislative act 
being at the rate of 14} per cent only; while, on the | intelligent reader to an authority on constitutional | which congress can adopt, may by congress be re- 


other hand, in that same year, the whole amount of 
exportation from the United States to foreign coun- 
tries, was 491,000,000, and the amount of duties le- 
vied on these by foreign countries was $113,500,000, 


law. Mr. Story in his Commentaries on the Consti-| 
| tution, (vol. 3, chap. 37, p. 1,502,) speaking in refe-| 
| rence to the subject, says: 
| ‘The power ‘to make treaties,’ is,by the constitu- | 


voked or repealed. If this be a sound inference, 
how can such atariff be more permanent, or less 
liable to fluctuation and change, than a legislative 
act of the same class passed in the ordinary mode? 


being at the rate of 124 percent. The average va- | tion, general; and of course it embraces all sorts of; Qn the other hand, if the ex-secretary derives his 
lue of the tobacco exported in 1839 and 1840, was, treaties; for peace or war; for commerce or territo-. idea of the superior permanency of such a come 
ry; for alliance or succours; for indemnity for inju-| mercial arrangement over that of a common tariff 


$9,225. 506; upon which Europe levied a tax of 
$32,463,000, being a tax of more than 350 per cent. 
upon the value of the article. 


ries or payment of debts; for the recognition and en- 


| es . . 
law, from any supposition or belief of his own, that 


In these exactions | forcement of principles of public law: and for any | congress would consider such an arrangement more 


from us, every one knows that England has had her Other purpose which the policy or interests of inde-| sacred, and that it would therefore be Jess liable to 
full share, and. more than her full share. While she | pendent sovereigns may dictate in their intercourse | be disturbed by congress than a common law impos- 
keeps us, under the operation of her tariff, in this, With each other. But though the power is thus ge-| jng duties on foreign imports, what foundation has 


condition, the ex-secretary of state is striving to per-/| neral and unrestricted, it is not to be so construed as_ 


suade his countrymen that the leopard 1s about to 
change his spots, and that England really means to 
make with us an arrangement by which reciprocal 


advantages are to be gained by a commercial—or, to} 


speak more properly, by a tariff treaty with Eng- 
land. A fair treaty of this description, or one ap- 
proximating to fairness, would require of her to take 
off 60 per cent of her duties upon our exportations, 
and for us to levy on hers an increased duty of 50 
per cent more than we now exact from her. Witi- 
out dwelling longer upon this branch of the subject, 
and leaving the fond end visionary enthusiast, who 
is willing to cherish the idea that England is in a 
condition to make q fair commercial treaty with us, 
aud is really willing to do it, to the enjoymentof his 
own fancies, I choose to demonstrate the absolute 
impracticality of this whole projet, by turning your 
attention to what our own government can do on 
this subject, and to what any man of any considera- 


ble experience in our public councils knows it never 


will do. 


This proposition is presented by different advo- 
€ates in two distinct aspects. 


to others, it is to do the same thing by a commercial 
arrangement. Every tariff act of importance which 
we have ever passed, has been enacted by a very 
small majority in each branch of congress. One vote 
carried the tariff act of 1824; one vote carried the 
tariff act of 1828; and one vote in each house of con- 
gress, carried the tariff actof 1842. Yet each mem- 
ber who voted for those acts, knew at the time he 
gave his vote, that the act he voted for, was, like any 
other law of congress, capable of being repealed, if 
found to be injurious in its operation, and capable of 
being revised, modified and altered at any time to 
come, if the exigencies of the country should re- 
quire it. The congressmen who passed these laws, 
were not called upoa to vote for a perpetual tariff, or 
one which could not be amended without the consent 
of England. With a perfect consciousness on their 
part that they could futurely correct any error thus 


é According to some, it 
is, in effect, to make a tariff by a treaty; according 





to destroy the fundamental laws of the state. A 
| power given by the constitution cannot be construed 


| to authorize a destruction of other powers given in| 


the saime instrument. It must be construed, there- 
fore, in subordination to it, and cannot supercede or 
interfere with any other of its fundamental provi- 
sions. Each is equally obligatory, and of paramount 
authority within its scope; and no one embraces a 
right to annihilate any other. A treaty to change 
the form of the government, or annihilate its so- 
vereignty, to overrun iis republican form, or to de- 
prive it of its constitutional powers, would be void; 
because it would destroy what it was designed mere- 
ly to fulfil, the will of the people.” 


I do not understand, from the latest version of 
Mr. Webster’s Baltimore speech, which I have seen, 
that he desires to be considered as controverting this 
doctrine. Qn the contrary, | understand him express- 
ly to admit, that, without the assent and actual co- 
operation of congress, by some legislative act modi- 
fying the tariff and reducing the duties to suit the 
stipulations in the proposed commercial arrange- 
ment, the latter would not be obligatory, as a consti- 
tutional modification of the tarilf. In such a case, 
the arrangement modifying the tariff, would owe all 
its efficacy, so far as it might go, to establish new 
duties, or ta repeal old ones, to the act of congress, 
to be passed in pursuance of it. Does any man be- 
lieve that the house of representatives could possi- 
bly be induced to pass an act confirming the arrange- 
ment, under the impression that such an act would 
never be repealed by the representatives of the peo- 

le, without a breach of national faith, unless Eng- 

and assented to this change? 

Mr. Webster, in his speech, every where presents 
as his leading idea, that one of the principal bene- 
fits to be anticipated from the proposed commercial 
arrangement with England, would be the permanen- 
cy of the tariff thus to be established. He holds out 
to the manufacturers, that, by this means, and this 
means alone, they can be quieted in their claims to 
protection, and exempted in future from all fear of 


he for such an opinion? Congress, when impelled 

by a sense of duty to this country, will modify and 

alter their tariff laws, aslong as the country shall 

endure. Every attempt to fetter them in the exer- 

cise of this power,so necessary to the welfare of 
their constituents, will be viewed by every sensible 

man among them with jealousy and alarm. And 

as surely as the day arrives when any successful at- 

tempt shall be made by the president and senate to 

curb or restrict the legislative power of congress 

over this great subject, in reference to which the 
representatives of the people are more sensitive 

than they are on any other that can be named, eve- 
ry man of spirit and patriotism in the popular branch, 
no matter what political party he may be attached 

to, will rush to the rescue and preservation of this 
power, when thus endangered I say, men of both 
political parties will make common cause in this 
matter. The whigs will find sufficient motive for 
for his most vigorous support of the rights of the 
house of which he isa member,in defence of the 
principle of protection, independently of all other 
considerations. The democrat must either abandon 
his name, and all the professions of his party since 
it had an existence, or he will be found among the 
last to surrender this vital principle of a representa- 
tive democracy, and to establish the rule of an oli- 
garchy in the president and senate, in lieuof it. The 
constitution expressly gives to the popular branch of 
congress the power to initiate all laws for raising 
revenue. ‘The senate has long since abandoned eve- 
ry claim to originate any legislative measure for 
either increasing or diminishing the rate of duties 
onimports. Will the house of representatives ever 
consent, directly or indirectly, to any measure which 
shall originate in any other quarter, for the establish- 
mentof a new tariff? Undoubtedly, undoubtedly, 
sir, this power of the house of representatives will 
never be relinquished by them while this government 
stands. But suppose that a house of representatives 
could be found, so utterly Jost to a sense of its own 
rights and its own relf respect, as to assent to such a 
measure; that a tariff dictated to them and not ori- 
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ginated by them, should thus become established for 
the time: what security has the manufacturer or 
operative under such a law, that it will not be re- 
pealed, as soon as popular indignation shall have had 
time to drive the unfaithful representatives, who 
have thus betrayed and given up their trust, from 
the counsels of the nation? Permanency is the last 
attribute that ought to be ascribed to a tariff enacted 
under such circumstances. 

We have,so far as my knowledge extends, made 
but one commercial arrangement with England, 
without treaty, since the origin of this government. 
J refer to that disastrous arrangement relative to the 
opening of the British colonial ports, now universal- 
ly considered to be one of the most unfortunate ne- 
gotiations for this country because we lost by it, as 
was predicted by Mr. Clay at the time of the nego- 
tiation, a carrying trade of immense value to us. In 
that case, party discipline carried the arrangement 
into effect through the means of a legislative act. 
England immediately afterwards established her own 
regulations, and took effectual advantage of our fol- 
ly. In thatcase, we cannot, by the repeal of our 
own law, remedy the evil which we brought upon 
ourselves. But we shall profit little by experience, 
if we have not learned from that lesson to Jook with 
jealousy upon any more propositions for commercial 
arrangements with Great Britain. 


I will not dwell so long upon this subject as to fa- 
tigue your attention; though I feel that the subject is 
not half exhausted. But let me solemnly admonish 

ou and all other friends to the protection of home 
abor, to beware of all untried experiments ona 
subject so vitally affecting the best interests of this 
nation. Above all things, let us impress it upon the 
minds of our agriculturists that their only safe reli- 
ance is upon the home market of their own country 
and that every attempt, whether made by professing 
friends or open enemies, to alienate the former from 
the maaufacturer and mechanic, by teaching the 
former to depend for the consu™ption of bis grain 
mainly upon foreign countries rather than upon his 
own countrymen, is eminently dangerous to himself, 
as it is calculated to break down and destroy his own 
most certain and best customer. Let the farmer, 
whose produce is chiefly maize or Indian corn, not be 
seduced by any suggestion, which artfully half con- 
ceals and half discloses a plan by which he may get 
a foreign market for his grain, more beneficial to 
him thai ourown. Our own operatives, if not de- 
stroyed by the reduction of our tariff, will continue 
to consume, as they have heretofore done, the surplus 
of this valuable staple; and as their numbers in- 
crease, under the increasing operation of our present 
protective duties, their consumption of this article 
will increase with it. It will not bear transportation 
to England, until it has undergone the process of 
kiln-drying, and Englishmen have told us already, 
that they prefer any kind of bread to bread made of 
our “parched corn.” The people on this side of the 
water can alone enjoy, to the fullest extent, the 
blessing which Providence has, in this particular, 
conferred upon us. At this moment, our manufac- 
turers are sending large quantities of American cot- 
ton goods into the English market, in despite of the 
enormous duties which England has established to 
protect her own operatives against the effects of 
American competition. We are, at the same time, 
successfully competing for the marketsof other 
countries, which England formerly occupied, to the 
exclusion of all the rest of the world. Let the good 
work go on. Letus play out the play that we have 
so successfully begun. Our tariff is growing in po- 
pularity in every party of our country. Every pre- 
diction which Mr. Webster made in his great anti- 
tariff speech in the house of representatives, in the 
year 1824, foretelling disasters to us as a nation, 
from the adoption of the protective policy, has been 
contradicted by an actual experience of its bene- 
fits; while, on the other hand, the most sanguine ex- 

ectations held out to his countrymen by Mr. Clay, 
in his much greater speech, made in the same place, 
on that same occasion, in opposition to Mr. Webster, 
and in behelf of the American laborer, have been 
realised and confirmed to the very letter. In justice 
to Mr. Webster, we must remember that he was 
originally an opponent of the protective system; thal 
he opposed it in 1816; in his speech at Faneuil Hall, 
in 1820; and again in 1824,as I have stated; and 
that when reproached by Mr. Hayne, in the debate 
on Foot’s resolution, in 1830, for the inconsistency 
of his vote in favor of the tariff of 1828, he openly 
acknowledzed “that, as an original question, the au- 
thority of congress to exercise the revenue power, 
with direct reference to the protection of manufac- 
tures, was a questionable authority, far more ques- 
tionable, in his judgment, than the powerof internal 
improvements.” He did not deny that he had op- 

osed the tariff on constitutional grounds. And, if it 
be true, as some have alleged of him, that he is about 





to go over to the supportof Mr. Calhoun, he may 
think himself justified for his desertion of the pro- 
tective policy, and his adherence to the principles of 
free trade, by pleading that he is only returning to 
his first love. 








EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURES OF COTTON, | 





Shewing the annual amount of the export to each 
of the difierent countries to which they were chiefly 
sent, from the United States, from]1826 to 1842. 


Compiled for the United States Gazette from treasury de- 
cuments. 

MEXICO—Has been a regular, and for several 
years a large customer, as well for colored as for 
white goods. Of the former, in 1826she took $20,464, 
in 1835 $291,780—since then there has been a falling 
off in the amount, so that in 1848 it was only $52,079. 
Of white goods she received in 1826 §309,907; in 1835 
$1,054,608, which has since gradually declined to 
$61,583 in 1841, owing probably to the perturbed 
state of that country. 


Year. Col’d. White. Year. Col'd. White. 
1826 $20,464 $309,807 1834 491,249 $417,502 
1827 18.397 311,492 1835 291,780 1,054,608 
1828 21,897 63,106 1836 2,818 789,831 
1829 48,704 116,627 1837 223,015 94,920 
1830 32,832 465,331 1838 99,109 371,023 
1831 79,737 342,837 1939 100,617 170,523 
1832 29,900 165,701 1840 86,883 155,290 
1833 235,431 578,057 1841 52,079 61,583 


THE CENTRAL REPUBLIC—Has likewise re- 


gularly received from us since 1826, but to a eompa- 
ratively small extent. 


Year. Col’d. White. Year. Col’d. White. 
1826 $1,254 $22,061 1834 ¢—— $28,123 
1827 738 41.887 1835 2,724 18,134 
1828 4,328 17,070 1836 20,459 21,321 
1829 6,046 23,616 1837 5,931 51,178 
1830 549 35,468 1833 7,788 48,938 
1831 200 14,849 1839 1,414 36,470 
1832 §=3,151 27.240 1840 13,677 68,093 
1833 14,490 103,323 184} 5,533 46,314 


TEXAS. Considering the unsettled state of the 
country since its independence, has formed a consi- 
derable outlet for our manufactures, and when esta- 
blished will no doubt afford a permanent and exten- 
sive market. ‘The first exports appear to have been 
made in 1837. ' 


Year. Colored. White. 
1837 $9,593 $50,051 
1838 30.711 29,553 
1839 95.857 138,603 
1840 86,300 67,488 
1841 54,393 43,030 


HON DURAS—Has taken nearly every year both 
white and colored goods, and the export is increasing. 








1827 $450 $476 1935 $944 $11,102 
1828 —— 250 1836 507 3,270 
1829 995 1837 1,742 5,292 
1832 5,454 3,400 18838 -—— 13.754 
1833 1,699 9,221 1939 607 25,061 
1834 —— 2742 1840 1,246 25.044 

1841 33,173 


CHILI—Has uniformly been our largest customer, 
especially for white goods, receiving at the same time 
to some extent colored goods also. 


Cold. White. Col’d. White. 
1826 —— $37,403 1834 $7,029 ¢316.548 
1827 1,894 271,033 1835 5,828 249,310 
1828 15,747 503,989 1836 123,771 273,359 
1829 52,090 341,695 1837 57,865 660,717 
1830 35,847 $0,077 1833 4,006 634,201 
1831 4,456 306,336 1839 20,989 914,604 
1832 275 278,146 1840 30,687 827,931 
1833 10,913 346,651 13484) 12,870 470,419 


BRAZiL—Furnishes the next largest market for 


both white and colored goods. 

1826 $1,559 $215,287 1834 $16,365 $206,824 
1827 =. 2,736 63,880 1835 20,827 246,089 
1828 2,544 109,853 1836 12,161 187,967 
1829 5,904 172,231 1837 86,769 217,095 
1830 554 94,234 1838 32,887 499,847 
1831 1,388 62,541 1839 61,017 231,242 
1832 13,244 166,023 1840 79,533 391,170 
1833 16,545 207,151 1842 164,031 424,701 


CISPLATINE REPUBLIC—Commenced receiv- 
ing our manufactures in 1837, to a small extent. 


Year. Colored. White. 

1837 $1,172 $344 
38 3,154 16,190 
39 1.866 11,294 
40 6,494 26,165 
41 6.548 12,752 


BUENOS AYRES. Til! 1828, and during the re- 
mainder of the period, the Argentine Republic re- 


ceived regularly of cotton goods from the United 
States. 





Soedioncenen nti, 

Col’d. White. Col’d. or 

1826 $2,496 $42,591 1834 $4,824 059 90 
27 3700 5,588 95 "101 43 

28 137 17,967 36—«43,184 3495 

29 4081 143,570 372,803 50657 

30 1,265 43,509 3B 5,496 g's 

31 30 32,922 392,105 45139 

32 38,116 127,857 40 864 9249; 

33 12,419 138,466 21 622 "349 


41 I: 
PERU—From 1820 to 1832 was a regular oot sda 


itti ustom. 
er, omitting 1831. No further exports appear t, 





have been made till 1837 and 1838, since when the 
have ceased. ‘ ‘ 

Colored. White. 

1896 $11,700 $29,706 

9 257 62,324 

98 5,674 40,290 

39 1,612 41,556 

30 2,481 

39 Senin 2,223 

37 32,466 15,104 





38 97,713 
COLOMBIA—Has been a small but regular eys. 


tomer from 1326 to 1838, when Venezuela and New 
Grenada took her place. 


Col'd. White. Col’d. White. 

1826 $3,230 $14,411 1832 3.057 $20,378 
27 2,598 14,284 33 1,852 33,343 
28 1,803 5,138 34 15,914 41,429 
29 358 4 555 - 35 9,426 44999 
30 235 11,693 36 = -82,217 50,035 
31 980 14,623 37 27,739 0.418 
38 131,543 43,715 


Venezuela in 1839 took colored $2,003; 1840, 
$12.569; 1841, $3,988; and of white in 1838, $16,945. 
1839, $49,549; 1840, $80,621; 1841, $26,083. 

New Grenada—18339, all white goods $2,858; 1840, 
$3,527; 1841, $1,794. 

SOU'l HH AMERICA—Generally—Under this head, 
in addition to the above, there were exported in 1827, 
$2,339; in 1829, $967; in 1834, $90; in 1839, 12,976; 
in 1840, $58,810; and in 1841, $37,760, all white 
goods; and in 1840, $766, and 1841, $21,051 of color. 
ed goods. 

CHIN A— Does not now, for the first time, receive 
our cotton manufactures, having since 1826 beena 
customer to a considerable amount, viz: 


Co¥d. White. Col'd. White. 

1826 $154 $14,776 1834 ¢— $146,881 
27 —_—— 9,388 35 2,552 170,175 
28 — 14,931 36 615,353 70,394 
29 —_— 25,913 37 =6.11,997 =: 189,255 
30 —- 52,080 38 11,280 507,560 
31 — 49,256 39 6,360 255,975 
32 —_—— 87,480 40 —— 361,995 
33 64,881 127,813 41 —— 173,755 


TURKEY, LEVANT AND EGYPT. With the 
exception of 417 dollars in 1828, and 172 dollars in 
1829, have received all in white cottons. 


White. White. 
1826 $29,058 1834 30,433 
Q7 46,321 35 14,969 
98 3,880 36 51,240 
29 4,004 37 21,720 
30 99,117 38 111,947 
31 11,599 39 48,996 
32 32,961 40 63,749 
33 70,902 4} 81,780 

N. W. COAST—In 
Cold. White. Col’d. White. 

1826 $300 $9,951 1832 ¢— $11,226 

Q7 67 14,364 eee 

98 1,025 17,488 34 1,130 12,269 

i: es) 1S 6 ines: OD 

30 396 7,188 36 6,104. «5,900 

he ae 40 24 59 


SOUTH SEAS—Commenced in 1826, and have 








furnished a regular market. 
Col’d. White. Col’d. White. 
1826 $433 $3,859 1835 ¢ $4,189 
28 1,180 9,403 36 —— 24,764 
29 1,824 2,064 37 ad 8,848 
30 1,194 600 38 4,060 11,590 
31 — 371 39 5,359 37,739 
33 4,667 7,455 40 6,371 49,174 
34 96 3.911 
SANDWICH ISLANDS— 
White. Col’d. 
1837 $15,227 $ 
38 4,069 11,590 
39 5,350 37,739 
40 6 371 49,174 


Jn the report of 1841 these two are united, 45,373 
dollars of colored and 60,128 dollars white goods. 

AUSTRALIA—In 1838 received 916 dollars, and 
in 1840, 3,590. 

MANILLA AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS— 
Have been regular customers since 1828—taking al- 
together of white goods, excepting $362 of colored in 
1829. 
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gerne 
pybiitst PEE White. 
1823 $534 
29 190 
30 25,024 
31 8,571 
32 2,680 
34 3,662 


1835 
36 
38 
39 
40 
4] 


White. 
5,471 
5.030 

79,531 

95,416 

80,271 

33,050 


astA—Generally.— Besides the preceding, there 
have been regular exports to other parts of Asia, un- 


js general head. 
der a Bod. White 
é—— $1,277 
ee "8300 
8 — 583 
9 #—— 5,233 
9 —— 10,846 
32 —— 18,334 
33 278 12,678 
pUTC 


1834 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

Al 


Col’d. White. 
$166 $9,723 
1,770 33,668 
ee. ann 
— 58,931 
376 82,427 
58,013 67,126 
21,931 80,597 
2,029 183,577 


H EAST INDIES—The export commenc- 


ed in 1828, from that year to 1833, none but white 
s; for five subsequent years a portion of colored, 

since then all white. 

Col’d. White. 


1328 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


$ 
———— 
_-— 


el 


5,339 
2.072 4l 
DUTCH WEST INDIES—Have likewise been 


$2,557 
5,777 
4,110 
3,500 
6,396 
26,285 
52,896 


1835 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


small customers for several years. 


Col’d. White. 

126 ¢—— $1,504 1835 
91 939 aa 36 
98 176 706 37 
31 171 —_—— 38 
32 —_— 854 39 
33 15 1,422 40 
34 428 772 41 







Cold. White. 
$283 $124,602 
sme $SA,OTA 
1,911 240,699 
4,000 129,350 
an” > GON 
— 90,241 


82,789 


ee 


Col’d. White. 
$433 $842 
1,050 262 

2,978 6,091 
—— 6,704 
—_— 5,989 
960 16,637 
2.000 3,373 


HOLLAN D—in 1632 took 900 dollars, and in 1837, 
5,027 dollars worth of white goods. 

HANSE TOWNS CF GERMANY—In 1826, 
$15 dollars; in "32, 72 dollars; in ’34, 820 dollars; in 
39, 20 ollars; in ’40, 2,150 dollars; in °41, 1,412 
dollars worth of white goods; and 288 dollars colored 


in ‘37. 
BELGIU M—Iin 1840 took 341 dollars, and in 1841, 
10,894 dollars. 
FRENCH W.I. Have constantly received a 
small amount, chiefly white goods—in 
White. White. 
1826 $657 1834 $818 
27 1,004 35 2,504 
28 320 36 6,345 
29 1,807 37 3,395 
30 418 38 5,558 
31 436 39 4,693 
32 505 40 5,193 
33 1,968 4} 3,536 
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colored, wh 


and 1826, 20 dollars; °27, 47 dollars; 33, 472 dollars; 
Sad gs dollars; °40, 158 dollars; °41, 68 dollars co- 
ored, 
FRANCE ON THE ATLANTIC. Received in 
1832, 100 dollars; 38, 310 dollars of white goods.— 
er African settlements took in 1830, 266 dollars, 
and her ports on the Mediterranean 1830 received 
292 dollars; °33, 450, dollars; 35, 931 dollars. 
RUSSIA. Received in 1830, 52 dollars, and in 
1839, 12,134 dollars of white goods. 


ENGLAND, AND THE DEPENDENCIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. To England herself the amount 
is very small, and probably was only designed to ex- 
habit samples of our different manufactures. In 1826 
it was only 664 dollars; in 1829, 450 of white goods. 
n 1828, the first colored goods were sent, amounting | & 
only to 273 dollars; in 1830, 1,852 dollars; 32, 2,289, 
33, 1,861; °34, 4,566, all white goods. In 1835, 573 
dollars of colored; in 1836, 2,233 dollars of white, 
and 8,580 of colored; and in 1837, 11,899 dollars of 
ich appears to be the last export up to 


- Several of her colonies have been regular 


NO 


1827 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


White. 
$1,200 

1,957 

9,553 
16,358 
29,016 
26,073 
36,013 


ustomers to some extent. 
BRITISH EAST INDIES. 
ommenced, and has been continued ever since, in- 
reasing, till instead of deriving as formerly, from 
his quarter, our principal supply of white goods, we 
received not a piece from thence in 1840 and ,4]; 
ut in each of those years furnished them with over 
)of our own manufacture. 


In 1827 the export 


In 
White. 
$89,454 
27,300 
102,746 
52,017 
134,848 
42,862 
153,484 
157,560 


1 land—none since. 


In 1832, 87 dollars; in 38, 5,914; and in 39, 442 
dollars of colored were exported to the East Indies. 
ST. HELENA. [n 1833, 2,426 dollars of colored, 
and 1,846 of white; and in 1834, 1,407 of colored, 
and 7,168 dollars of white were exported to this is- 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. Received from usin 
1826, 564 dollars; in 1833, 865; in 1835, 2,015, in 
1836, 1,023; and in 1838, 552 dollars, are white goods 
—here the exportation ceased. 

GIBRALTAR. There haveannually since 1826, 
been clearances of our manufactures for this port, 


chiefly white goods. 

White. White. 
1826 $6.095 1834 $3,638 
27 22,127 35 4,550 
28 22,736 36 19,709 
29 2,914 37 3,392 
30 40,936 38 9,986 
31 7,414 39 6,071 
32 962 40 1,763 

33 1,846 


In 1828, 446 dollars; 1830, 280; 1834, 2,153; and 
in 1839, 933 dollars of colored goods were exported. 


MALTA. Prior to 1834, Italy is united with Mal- 
ta—in that year she received 2,041 dollars; in 1835, 
10,475; in 1837, 11,695; in 1838, 5,120; and in 1839, 
13,407 dollars, all white goods; and in 1839, 383 dol- 
lars of colored. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. In 1826, 11 dollars 
of colored, and 1,122 of white were exported. From 
that year to 1831 there was no further export, since 
then it has amounted annually to more or less. 


Col'd. White. Col’d. White. 

1831 $¢— $292 1836 $2,237 $9,689 
32 —- 433 37 731 13,144 
33 — 2,662 38 132 1,664 
34 469 10,248 39 581 6,083 
35 =6.:11,252 Ss 12,341 40 1,375 3,338 
41 1,530 4,374 


BRITISH AMERICAN COLONIES—Have been 
regular customers to a small amount. 


Col’d. White. Col’d. White. 

1826 $736 $3,689 1834 $2,067 $12,372 
27 1,524 4,762 35 75 12,678 
28 593 4,800 36 305 1,451 
29 800 1.452 37 620 2,444 
30 323 1,189 38 48 5,274 
31 83 2,693 39 13 1,885 
32 — 7,719 40 — 7,428 
33 354 20.935 4 —- 3,453 


BRITISH GUIAN A—Received in 1833, 337 dol- 
lars of colored; in 1838, 4,121, and in 1841, 9,533 
dollars. 

SPAIN—On the Mediterranean—In 1840 to 7,013 
dollars white goods, and the 

SPANISH W. I.—Received in 


Col’d. White. Col’d. White. 
1896 g—— $126 1834 ¢— $403 
ae <a ee ee 
. — oe. 995 119 
. — we a. a | oe 
30 270 640 38 300 458 
310 185——i—si59S—t—s«D cane 778 
a 96 40 1,013 2,849 
33 (1,723 +=: 360 
ITALY AND MALTA—Received in 
White. White. 
1826 $5,102 1830 $24,514 
27 1,401 31 660 
28 2.941 32 7,366 
29 1,485 


in 1838 Italy alone received 44 dollars; in 1840,:1,- 
342; and in 1841, 10,274. 

GREECE—In 1838 received 1,579 dollars of white 
oods. 

TRIESTE—And ports on the Adriatic received in 


White. White. 

1826 $4,095 1835 $1,000 
27 20,465 37 200 
29 10,080 39 1,484 
34 416 40 1,350 


all white goods, and in 1837, 289 dollars, and in 1839, 
138 dollars colored. 

SICILY—In 1841 commenced by receiving 500 
dollars of white goods. 


AFRICA—Generally—has afforded since 1826 a 
considerable market, which as tlie American settle- 
ments there progress will continue to extend the con- 





PORTUGAL—Has received a smal] amount, viz’ 
—In 1826, 833 dollars; 1837, 2,244; 1838, 740 of 
white goods; and in 1835, 548 dollars of colored. 
AZORES—In 1826 received 2,636 dollars colored 
and 200 white, and since 1831 have continued to take 
a small amount. 





Col’d. White. Col’d. White. 

1831  g—— $825 1837 $335 $1,483 

32 124 704 38 495 1,798 

en: $8 halite 823 

7 aan | 4CtCOSTR 

totem: a an sei: 
56... anes, cn 


MADEIRA-Has also furnished a regular but small 








market from 1826 to 1838. In 
Col’d. White. Col’d. White. 
1826 $—— $2,504 1833 $1,661 $4,476 
27 —- 417 34 399 * 295 
28 —- 90 35 213 2,471 
29 Til = 5,187 36 50 548 
30 — 310 37 2,465 
31 Q1 88 38 499 


TENERIFFE—In 1826 received 502 dollars; in 
1827, 500; 1829, 5,650; 1830, 1,107; 1831, 1,959; 1832, 
516 dollars of white goods; and in 1827, 21; and 1831, 
480 dollars colored. 

CAPE DE VERDS—Have been amore important 
customer. 


CUBA—Both colored and white goods have also 
found a tolerable market in this island from the first 
export in 1826. 


Col’d. White. Col’d. White. 

1826 $9,336 $23.395 1834 $20,467 $32,983 
27 6,082 13,509 35 24,218 66,140 
28 2,737 15,126 36 §~=©9.009 23,317 
29 8,112 13,868 37 17,566 43,416 
30 4,155 7,021 338 3,356 115,629 
31 1,970 4,564 39 3,383 51,337 
32 894 7,448 40 8,957 53,657 
33 «=6:10,810 + 9,783 41 4,884 42,554 


DANISH WEST INDIES—Have been regular 
customers. 
Col’d. White. Col’d. White. 
1826 §=$7,171 $17,301 1834 $2,359 $17,909 
27 749 7,238 35 4,791 13,520 
28 4,510 6,439 36 4,194 10,465 
29 1,745 2,477 37 2,568 24,946 
30 18 4,100 38 736 13,267 
31 195 3,702 39 1,032 16,338 
32 623 5,476 40 3,261 32,346 
33 3,230 6,354 41 4,751 35,478 
SWEDISH W. I.—Since 1828, have taken more 
or less. 
Col'd. White. Col’d. White. 
1828 ¢— $4534 1836 aoe $443 
29 768 486 38 102 734 
30 — 41,020 39 452 1,687 
31 —— 300 40 619 471 
32 — 150 41 —— 76 
35 192 1,094 


WEST IN DIES—Generally—not before mention- 
ed, have received small amounts. 

From the preceding statements, prepared with con- 
siderable Jabor from the treasury documents, some 
idea may be formed of the importance of this branch 
of American manufactures, which is yet in its infan- 
cy, and struggling under many difficulties. It is 
gratifying to find that American goods are making 
their way to almost every portion of the globe to 
which our commerce extends; and although to many 
places the amount of export is at present small, in- 
dications are afforded of the future extent to which 
it may be carried. These tables will be use- 
ful, as pointing out the various markets to which cot- 
ton goods have been sent, and directing future ad- 
venturers, to those which appear to hold out favora- 
ble prospects,from the gradual increase of the amount 





sumption of our manufactures. In 
Col’d. White. Col’d. White 
1825 $3,609 $1,759 1834 $13,607 $13,927 
27 3,975 3,450 35 18,284 27,475 
23 4,007 11,390 36 17,005 18,827 
29 6,369 9,249 37 12,900 43,094 
30 4,350 4,619 38 9,148 69,568 
31 4,345 6,171 39 =. 22,974 68,790 
32 8455 19,015 40 22,903 53,478 
33 §=—-:18,004 15,666 4] 33,097 84,266 





which they have required. 


Col’d. White. Col’d. White. . 
1826 —— $9,693 1834 $422 $12,550 
aT 1,760 23,301 35 514 24,539 
28 2,236 7,216 36 697 16,664 
29 1,743 20,410 37 8,739 81,647 
30 1,381 17,318 38 13,249 52,911 
31 2,140 13,647 39 2,175 35,410 
32 894 9,023 40 4,457 16,224 
33 4,785 16,665 4] 8,487 16,179 
HAYTI—Has received regularly from us during 
the whole period, to a moderate extent. 
Col’d. White. Col’d. White. 
1826 $6,292 $9,374 1834 $4,459 $10,945 
27 2,441 4,023 35 7,805 20,876 
28 2,282 5.396 36 5,931 21,984 
29 3,423 4894 37 10,468 15,302 
30 4,618 9,267 38 4,373 24,078 
31 1,398 15,363 39 14,829 47,034 
32 1.288 15,660 4() 8,519 39,702 
33 8,348 9,304 4l 6,109 34,111 
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-Joux Quin cy Apams, was born on the 11th ol July 
.1767,.aad co asequently will be 76 years old next July. 


Taz AMERICAN TARIFF. Illinois pores state that do- 
mmestic cottons, calicoes, &c. are selling there far lower 
ethan they sol before the tariff was enacted. Thisis 
the oase in. all Jirections. 


‘xenon Burr's papers. The Hartford Courant states 
ethat a number of bales or sacks of papers beloeanas to 
.thie proarnent politician of gone-by times, including, 
‘beeides many miscellaneous articles, his correspondence 
:wikh some of the most eminent men of his day—law- 
«ceses—legal opinions, &c. &c., were a few days since 
«wrought to the wharf on their way to the paper makers, 
«20 whom they were sold. They had proved to be of hit- 
wide or no interest. 


A Rofan romp. On the road between Aix-la-Cha- 
~pelle and college, near the village of Weiden, a beauti- 
fal Roman tomb, probably that of a centurton of the 

highest rank, was 
making excavations for a new road. The sarcophagus 
contained some well preserved coins of the reign of Ves- 
pasian, 70 years after Christ, and the whole is surround- 
-ed by four marble statues, which, from their oon beau- 
ty, must be considered to be of Grecian workmanship. 
_As soon as the whole is cleared, it will probably be sent 
to the royal museum at Berlin. 


TRAVELLING FACILITIES IN America. Some of the 
finest steamboats upon the North River now take pas- 
sengers from New York to Albany for twenty-five cents, 


Bank items. The Philadelphia papers announce a 
revival amongst the banks there, as well as in state 
stocks. The U.S. Gazette tells us that $47,000 of Penn. 
state fives brought 46 on the 10th inst. The,North Ame- 
rican states that nearly $300,600 have lately been thrown 
on the market by European houses, and from some of 
the state banks; yet they sustained themselves well.— 
‘Those operations have had the tendency to relieve the 
liabilities of the Gerard Bank, to such an extent as to 
authorise the expectation, that that institution will short- 
ly resume. The U.S, Gazette predicts that in less than 
twelve months, all the banks of the city (except the U. 
States Bank,) will have resumed. We see the notes of 
the last monied institution are selling at 313 per ct. dis- 
count. 7 

Banks of New Orleans. Condition, as officially pub- 
lished by the board of currency. ; 

Circulation. | Deposites. Specie. 
Bk of Louisiana, $1,000,726 $2,116,845 59 $3,029,657 39 
Canal Bank, 20,875 8,243 69 60,572 59 
City Bank, 142,770 342.26998 488.762 54 
La. State Bank, 115.263 562,64422 665,625 02 
Mech. & Traders, 480,750 1,306,162 64 1,632,960 62 
Union Bank, 84,570 332,26600 400,832 55 





$1,844,954 $4,648,532 02 $6,261,449 72 
These six are the ouly banks in the city of N. Orle«ns, 
that meet their engagements in cash. Their cash lia- 
bilities, other than circulation and deposites, amount tuo 
$567,978 48; and their cash assets, besides specie, a- 
mount to $1,353,596 42. (N. O. Republican. 
Bankrupt. James Read & Ca., of Massachusetts, ap- 
plied a year ago for the benefit of the bankrupt law. 
The Boston Daily Advertiser says, the nominal amount 
of their debts at that time was $300,000, of which more 
than $650,000 have since been liquidated, and paid out 
of the assets of the estate. 


Cotontzation. The amount of donations, icgacies, 
&c., to aid the cause of colonizing colored people in 
Liberia for the past year, amounted to $47,1 73 G4. Of 
this, $19,806 75 was from free states, and $27 371 39 
from slave states. ‘The amount raised jn Massachusetts 
was $1,814 13. Adding receipts for publications, &c., 
makes the aggregate amount to $60,000, Large num- 
hers of liberated slaves are now Waiting for means to 
transport them to Liberia. Means have been obtained 
already to send eighty of the 130 liberated in Mississip- 
pia short time since. 

CapiTaL PUNISHMENT. ‘The Connecticut house of re- 
presentatives, by a vote of 121 to 50, have rejected the 
bill to abulish capital punishment. 


CanaLrrems. Salt and sea coal are allowed to pass 
up the Welland canal free of ‘oll 
Receipts and expenditures of the Delaware division of the 
Pennsylvania canal, 
Expenditures, 

1832 $97,339 50 

1833 59,408 33 

1834 51,933 90 
1838 29,250 00 56,755 57 
1836 29,331 45 67,620 43 
1837 28,530 00 90,150 50 
1838 38,095 00 84,435 22 
1839 94,695 40 90,602 71 
1840 76,038 06 96,996 25 
1841 148,051 41 59,654 88 
1842 23,545 1) 94,459 08 
$741,571 02 
676,217 86 


cee ee 


Receipts. 


$44,825 09 
56,061 29 


—— or 


$676,217 86 


as of receipts over expenditures in J] 
any P r 65,353 16 


hich en the cost say $1,400,000—is, say, half per 
cent per annum.” [Inguirer, 


ug up recently, by some labourers ; 


-|German noblemen whose pedigrees date back to the 





Corron. The total amount of cotton exported from 
the U. States, from Ist Sept. last, is 1,737,074 bales. 
To the same period last year, 1,190,544 ** 
Do. year before, 1,089,339 < 
_ During the present season nine vessels have cleared 
froma Naiches direct for Liverpool, taking 17,646 bales 
of cotton. 


Currency. The most unique thing we have noticed 
lately is the fact that at the National ‘Theatre in Cincin- 
nati (such is the scarcity of cash) almost all kinds of 
produce are taken in payment for tickets of admittance! 
“Only think of a poem up in front of a theatre, ‘box 
tickets, two pair of chickens and a dozen of eags—pit 
ditto, three pound of butter, and a cabbage head—gal- 
lery, any quantity of peas and potatoes. N.B.—Fresh 
meats, poultry, and ail the vegetables of the season can 
be obtained at the box office on the most reasonable 
terms for cash.’” (Phil. Times. 

_ The hard money currency is in “the full tide of expe- 
riment” in Illinois. No banks—no rag currency man- 
ufactories in that state, the full fruition of hard money 
principle is exemplified without alloy, Corn is selling at 
eight cents a bushel, at Springfield, the seat of govern- 
ment. This is hard money times. ‘The money is Aard 
when you get it, and hard to get. 


AnoTHER Comet. Arago, the French astronomer an- 
nounces that his pupils at the Observatory of Paris dis- 
covered a comet on the night between the 3d and 4th of 
May. Dr. South, at Kingston Observatory, London, on 
the 10th of May aba Bi hours sidereal time, notes 
its right ascention at 22 hours 2 minutes 29 seconds; 
north declination 25 degrees 15 minutes 30 seconds!! 


Sux Curture. The Tribune speaks of the report of 
the New England silk convention held at North- 
ampton as a most cheering document to all the friends 


of this new branchof American industry. The report} p 


embodied returns from great numbers of silk culturists, 
showing by definite and pertinent facts, its gradual but 
uniform increase of production, and the efficacyof the ex- 
isting tariff in promoting its prosperity. 


Deatus, during last week in the city of New York 
106, of which 29 were under two years of age; 21 died 
of consumption. At Philadelphia,, 109—of which 31 
were under two years,—11 were colored people, and 21 } 
died of consumption. At Baltimore, 33, of which 16 
were under two years, }0 were free colored and } slave} 
10: died of consumption. 

Daseorp, which has characterized our race trom the 
days of Cain and Abel, seems likely to adhere to us to 
the end. Even the Millerites, firm believers that the 
world has not a year now to endure, cannot agree for 
that brief space, but have split into factions. A part of 
the body that erected the ‘Tabernacle, iu which to wor- 
ship at Boston, have seceded, and are about to erect ano- 
ther Tabernacle. 

Worse and worse! Even “latter-day-saints,” the Mor- 
mons are infected with this sin. A portion of them have 
dissented from the prophet Joe Miller’s authority at 
Nauvoo, and are about to erect a temple of their own ata 
place called Blue Grass in Iowa. Hinkle, their leader, 
has already baptized over four hundred converts. 

Afier he has baptized his new recruits he lays his hand 
upon their heads, when he says they receive power to 
prophecy, cure the sick, heal the lame, and perfurm ail 
other miracles. 

Emicrants. About 30,000 old Lutheran subjects of 
Prussia, from: the bordersof the Baltic, are shortly to 
come,overandsettle in these United States. Itis a re- 
iigious movemeut, these people preferring the good old 
orthodox doctrines to the modern philosophy of” Berlin. 
There are mew of very large fortunes among them; old 


thirteenth century. They will make excellent western 
farmers, and are abo to setile in Wiskonsin—the cool- 
est spot they can select. [St. Lowes Repub. June 7, 


Excnance, New York on London has declined again 
a shade. It isnow at 108. 


Frour. Dnuring the last week in May, 61,097 bbls. of 
flour, and 68,656 bushels of wheat were sent from Buf- 
falo bythe New York canal to market. Somebody 
amused himself calculating that a cake might have been 
made of allthis flour, weighing 15,064,213 Ibs., extend- 
ing 1,426 miles in lengthL Butter and potash sufficient 
to make ita capital short cake notwithstanding its length, 
were shipped atthe same time. A few days alterwards 
25,000 barrels of flour and 33,000 bushels of wheat fol- 
lowed the above in a single 24 hours from the same 
place! 

Gotp Mine. The Raleigh Register states that a 
gold mine has been discovered on the waters of Mfid- 
dle Creek, in that county, by Major William F. Collins, 
af Raleigh, which promises a rich yield of the precious 
metal. 

Iron Tomsstongs, The iron city turns out all sorts 
of iron ware from a gridiron to a steam. frigate, and one 
of the latest invention of the jron workers 1s, not monu- 
mental murble, but iron tombstones. The Chronicle 
describes them as shaped like a marble slab, and the 
work upon them is cast with as mugh elegance and per- 
fectian as if it had been carved, The willow, urn, 
kneeling weeper, winged cherubs with a wreath, old 
Time and his payer ment glass, &c., just as they ap- 
pear in marble in the ald church yard, and the lettering, 
all neat as if wrought with a chisel, make the iron re 
cords of the _— as wet se any as they are durable. 
Lying epitaphs cast to order, of course, 

ee wane, . [Cleveland Herald. | 





See 
InDIAN counciL. A great council of India 


ing delegates from every nation on the western bord. 
€ 


was to be held at T'alcot,§60 miles from F ort Smith ; 
‘2, ig 


Arkansas, on the 8th inst. 


Morais or THE par. It has been relat 

fact, that a man from country, after latehing 4 th 

gument of the U.S. district attorney before jud ‘; 
rell,in the Dalton case, and learning theretrom th 
Detroit it was no crime to steal city warrants ud as 
plasters, proceeded to the state treasurer's office id 
taxes in auditor’s warrants, took a receipt therefor’ 7 
then stole the warrant which he had just paid ae 
treasurer, and suld them to a broker in this city. th 


[Detrou Aq 

‘Tue Sanpwicu Isuanps. The seizure and a € 
ation of these important islands, if persisted in bral 
British government, would be a serious point“of dix . 
between the latter and our government. The poi 
adopted long since by our authorities in relation to 
pean powers assuming duminion over any of the Son 
American K+ gan and ever since asserted and m ia 
tained, would extend with little less force to these ~ 
and interesting communities with which we have be 
come more intimately associated than. with fany exo, 
one of our southern neighbors. We make no rete 
sions of authority, nor do we admit that Britain wa 
shadow ot rightful authority over one inch of their te 
ritory. ‘They are of right and ought to be recognized 
AN INDEPENDENT people. The Boston folks are prom, 
and already a spirited remonstrance is receiving signg 
tures, asking the immediate interference of our gover 
ment in behalf of the native authorities of Hawai 
The probability is, that this whole affair will tarn oy; 
be just such an unauthorised concern as the Seizure 4 
the Mexican Pacitie post of Monerey, by our Comm 
nore Jones, and wilbbe as promptly disavowed by th 

ritish as that seizure was by our government, 
edict Of the British usurping commissioners dated th 
28th February, commences sovereign. power by levy; 
an additional duty of one per cen.t. ad valorem on; 
goods loaded from vessels arriving there. Another of 
cial document notifies that M. J. Dudolt, the consu!, 
France is no longer recognized as such. 



























































































Stocks. paused, or somewhat retrogaded the first ; 
this week. but rallied again, though, witheut exceediy 
our last quotations. ‘The heavy amount now exposed ; 
auction, consisting of all the stoeks held by the stay ; 
Pennsylvana, has an effect on the market. 


SreamBoaT Items. There are more steamboats no 


‘building at Pitsburg, Pennsylvania, so say the pape 
-of that city, thanever at any former period—and co, 


iracts are making for yet more. 

There are now thirty-two steamboats sailing out, 
Buffalo, New York, the aggregate tonnage of which 
13,304 tons. 

‘The Army and Navy Chronicle estimates the expen 
of the foolish experiments upon the steamer Missour 
in regard to lateral smoke pipes, at $10,000, and the ig 
direct loss at as much mofe. 

The steamboat Weston, loaded with 1,000 bushels 
wheat, 500 bushels of hemp, &c. and having sixty pai 
sengers on board, took fire when near St. James on | 
Mississippi, on the 2d instant, and burnt to the wate 
edge. On discovering that the vessel was on fire belo 
the hatches were secured down whilst the boat was p 
four shore, which was reached and the passengers a 
crew escaped. James Watson, charged as being one 
those engaged in passing the cancelled treasury notes 
New Orleans, was on board. 


Texas. Dates to the 4th are received. President Ho 
tou’s proclamation against Commodore Moore seems! 
be received as a matter of course, and the commissi 
of Morgan, the commissioner that went with the col 
meédore, has been revoked. 

The Brazos Farmer denies positively that Preside 
Houston holds, or has held, any correspondence wil 
Santa Anna since the hatter was his prisoner in Text 

‘The Apache Indians are said to be spreading destru 
tion and earrying dismay before them among the Mes 
cans along the whole line of the Rio Grande. ‘Il 
are represented to be 3,000 strong, while the number 
Mexican soldiers upon the frontier is comparatively } 
sighiicant. 

The crops are stated to be very promising in Texas 


_ Wire TRexwises, for plants to run upon, are bec 
ing allthe rage; convenience, simplicity, and beauly! 
commend the contrivance. 

Yucatan. We have dates to the 25th ult. The ¥ 
cateco general in chief entered the town with the Mel 
eun hostages which he had compelled Ampudia to s 
tor the Mexicans captured at Barnagan. Gen. AM 
dia hud sent forth along and specious proclamatl 
addressed to the Yucatecos generally—Indians and 
—deploring the continuance of the war, and promisi 
all manner of privileges and advantage if they W® 
re-enter the Mexican confederacy. ‘The Siglo copies 
and drily remarks that it will be time enough to tak? 
into consideration when not a Mexican remaius io 
tile guise upon the soil of Yucatan. 

Merida, 26th May. The Mexican troops who cap! 
lated at ‘Texpenal on the 23d of April (near two th 
sand in humber) all embarked for home prior 4 
26th ult. The action of the 17th ultimo, in which: 
Mexicans attempied to occupy the houses in the 
Roman suburb of Chonpenchy, resulted in their dele! 
with the loss of about 300 men. 

The Texian and Yucatan navies were on the: 
ultimo in a complete state of repair, and ready for acl 
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